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Snake and Dragon Lore of Japan 


by F. J. DANIELS 


THE viper is the only poisonous snake native to Japan proper, ex- 
cluding, that is to say, the Ryiikyd islands to the south. In the 
northern island of Hokkaid6é this is of the same species as the 
European adder, but Hokkaidé hardly concerns us, because it was 
colonized too recently to have much traditional lore of its own. 
The Japanese viper elsewhere, though of a different species, is 
about equally noxious to man, its bite being painful though seldom 
fatal. ‘The commonest snake in most places is the grass-snake, and 
there are two others of the same family, called, if we translate the 
Japanese, striped snakes and crow-snakes — crow-snakes because 
they are black. There are also two other varieties of natrix snake. 

The Ryiakya islands belong with Japan linguistically, and they 
largely share in a common tradition of snake and dragon lore. Here 
are found the highly poisonous, triangular-headed snakes called 
habu. There are also vipers of the same species as in the main 
Japanese islands. Of non-poisonous snakes, there are grass-snakes, 
speckled snakes, and crow-snakes, though what are called crow- 
snakes here are of a different species from those bearing the same 
name in Japan proper. 

There is nowhere in the area — outside of zoos — any python 
type of snake. I say this because it is fairly widely known that in 
Japanese myth an eight-headed and eight-tailed serpent devoured 
a maiden every year until the god Susanoo slew it and married the 
last of its destined victims, and it may sometimes, I think, have 
been assumed from this that Japan has, or had, some very large 
snakes. Actually, except for the Ryikyi abu, the general picture 
as regards types and sizes of snakes is not very different from that 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, though I imagine that there are 
many more snakes in Japan than here, both absolutely and in pro- 
portion to the land area. 
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Here I had better say briefly what I have been doing and what 
sort of material is available for the study of Japanese snake and 
dragon lore. I began collecting and analysing this lore about five 
years ago, and in 1957-58 I spent just over a year on study leave in 
Japan, giving most of the time to this work. My information comes 
chiefly from published sources, though I have been able to add a 
few items gathered from informants or by personal observation. 
Japanese literature goes back to the eighth century, and the earliest 
work in the language contains myths which are relevant to our 
subject. From then on and in ever increasing volume relevant 
material appears in such things as collections of tales, topographical 
works, lives of saints, histories of shrines and temples, travel diaries 
— in fact in literature of almost every kind. Then, in recent times 
there has been a flourishing folklore movement in Japan, the central 
figure in which has for long been Mr Yanagita-Kunio. Although 
Mr Yanagita, chiefly on account of his age, closed down his Folk- 
lore Institute in 1956 or 1957, much material continues to be pub- 

4 lished, and there is at present quite a boom in the publication of 
folktales. There are a number of scholars engaged in studying folk- 
tales, and also a number studying popular religious cults. New 
work is constantly appearing on the ancient myths and similar 
subjects. In short, there is so much relevant material that if I had 
known as much about its bulk and complexity as I do now I should 
probably have been frightened off the subject altogether. 

I must briefly mention two scholars who have made a compre- 
hensive study of Japanese snake and dragon lore. The earliest was 
a Dutchman, M. W. de Visser, author of a standard work on early 
Japanese Buddhism. He wrote two long articles in English, “The 
snake in Japanese superstition’ (in volume xiv (1911) of the 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an der Kénig- 
lichen Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat zu Berlin) and “The dragon in 
China and Japan’ (in volume 13 II (1913) of the Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks). The other was a Japanese, Minakata- 
) Kumagusu, a man of encyclopedic learning whose speciality was 
. mycology. He, too, wrote two long articles, one in 1916 on dragons, 

and one in 1929 on snakes; these are in Japanese, and he does not 
seem to have known of de Visser’s work. Neither writer knew much 
about local religious cults, and, writing when they did, they had 
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comparatively few collections of local legends and folktales to draw 
on — Minakata was not very interested in these anyway. However, 
they both supply very useful references, and Minakata gives some 
information not to be found elsewhere. De Visser gives much from 
Buddhist sources. Having worked over most of de Visser’s 
material, I can vouch for the generally high standard of accuracy of 
his translations and summaries. I am inclined to disagree with him 
only regarding the assumption which he appears to make that when 
anything similar is found in both China and Japan it must have 
been borrowed by Japan from China in historical times. This has 
often happened, but sometimes it may be that both countries have 
drawn from a common source. There have been more recently 
many articles in Japanese on certain aspects of our subject. Of 
other work in English, I may perhaps mention that last year there 
was published in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(third series, vol. VII) a talk which I had given under the title 
‘Straw snakes’. There are also relevant articles in the Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. That, I think, exhausts the 
work in English dealing specifically with Japanese snake or dragon 
lore. But relevant material is to be found in various translations 
from Japanese literature and notably in the two great sources of 
myths, ‘Ko-ji-ki’ or ‘Records of ancient matters’ translated by B. H. 
Chamberlain and Nrhongi translated by W. G. Aston. 

Especially as de Visser’s articles deal to a large extent with ideas 
and beliefs, 1 will try to approach the subject from a behavioural 
point of view and describe what the Japanese, or some of them, 
have done or said to snakes or dragons, rather than what they have 
said about them. This is no more than a rough and ready device for 
selecting and ordering some of the data. Ideas and beliefs will not 
be entirely left out, and we shall find ourselves considering be- 
haviour, by word and deed, towards fictional and fabricated snakes 
as well as towards factual ones. 

First a word or two about the economic exploitation of actual 
zoological snakes, though I must confess that I have made no real 
study of this aspect, and my information about it is scrappy. Snake 
flesh has probably always been eaten to a limited extent by a few 
people in limited areas, but when such cases are reported they 
always seem to be regarded as something unusual. Taboos would 
no doubt have prevented the killing of some snakes in some places. 
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On the other hand, famines would almost certainly have led to 
some sporadic eating of snake flesh. There was a restaurant in 
Tdky6 when I was last there specializing in this food and enjoying 
the vogue of a bizarre novelty. It was suggested to me that this 
grew out of experiments made during the food shortage of the war 
and post-war years. I think it is true to say that nowhere in Japan 
has snake flesh been an important article of diet in normal times, 
and certainly not among the educated or ruling classes. This may 
not apply to sea-snakes; I believe that a variety of sea-snake, the 
so-called Erabu eel, often goes into the popular fish sausage, or 
kamaboko, but this fact, if it is a fact, is unknown to most of those 
who eat it. This variety of sea-snake is eaten in the Ryiikyiis, where 
habu flesh is also cooked and eaten, though to what extent I do not 
know. 

Viper flesh is however eaten for medical purposes. It is reported 
from Cursa! that viper flesh is good for you, and at Futami in Mre 
I saw a snake butcher’s. The shop had a notice outside offering to 
buy vipers, and the proprietor was good enough to show me his 
stock-in-trade, strips of the dried flesh and a cage full of very small 
and miserable-looking vipers waiting their turn. He sold the flesh 
as a remedy for tuberculosis. He would also take orders for viper 
eyeballs, which were good for weak eyesight, but the demand was 
small. The most widespread medical use of viper is pickling it in 
rice-wine or crude spirit. The snake itself is not eaten, but the 
liquor is drunk. Just what this is good for varies. Most often it 
seems to be a general tonic. An advertisement for it which I saw 
in a Kydto shop window reads, literally translated : 

SINO-JAPANESE DISTINGUISHED MEDICINE PRESCRIPTION 
ESSENTIAL CONSTITUENT OF VIPER 
Pulmonary consumption 
The pleura 
The heart 
Nervous debility 
Diseases of the stomach and intestines 
Sterility 
Impotence 
Defective capacity 


! This and other names all in capitals are those of ken, or prefectures, or of fu, 
or urban districts. 
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Bodily weakness 

Before and after childbirth. 
It is reported from Curma that it is there held, more modestly, to be 
good for cuts and for pains in the belly. According to the Honz6- 
kémoku-keimé, an eighteenth-century medical work, it should be 
made by placing a live viper in approximately 4 gallons of good 
rice-wine, closing the lid of the vessel, and burying it where a horse 
has made water; when opened after a year the liquid will have 
shrunk to about 3 pints, its flavour will have improved, and the 
viper will have disappeared. This liquor cured leprosy. ‘The present- 
day shop stuff with a very visible viper in a glass container may have 
substituted ‘good packaging’ for thoroughness in the manufactur- 
ing process. Trade, it seems, is not what it was, and I was told that 
only one shop selling this and comparable remedies remains in 
Tokyé6. 

Some use was evidently once made of viper fat or oil; this ap- 
pears from a story in the twelfth century Konjaku-monogatari, but 
I do not know what the use was. In various local legends one reads 
of professional snake-catchers. I suppose these to have been men 
who made a living by catching snakes for sale, probably for medical 
use, rather than pest-control experts, but I am not sure. 

In general I think it is true to say that land snakes at least have 
never been more than a very minor economic asset. 

It is natural to wish to avoid being bitten by a poisonous snake, 
and some of the precautions recommended may have a factual 
basis. It seems to be widely believed that to have one’s canvas foot- 
wear or short gaiters dyed with indigo keeps vipers away. We may 
doubt whether, as is sometimes said, it is the colour which they 
dislike, but I was told by someone who works for a forestry com- 
pany that it is really the smell, which at least sounds more plausible. 
It is reported from KaNaGAwa that snakes dislike the smell of 
hinoki, the Japanese cypress, and that for this reason, when going 
to sleep in a hill forest, one should cover one’s face with a coolie- 
hat made of this wood and should also use it for building a privy. 
This second use may have reference not only to the danger of 
snake-bite but to a widespread belief that snakes seek to enter the 
orifices of the human body, especially the private parts of women. 
In a legend about a swamp or mere in YAMAGATA, chestnut wood is 
said to be obnoxious to snakes, but the context hardly guarantees 
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the factual accuracy of the statement. The story is that a basket- 
maker’s wife, while washing rice in this piece of water, was ‘in- 
looked’, or magically attracted, into it by its snake Warden, or 
master. Her husband was so enraged that he drove in chestnut 
stakes at the water’s edge, causing the snake to change into an ox’s 
head, rise into the air, and disappear, while the water dried up 
suddenly, just as it is given to doing today. 

There are various spells for keeping oneself safe from snakes, 
usually from vipers in Japan itself and from habu in the Ryikyis. 
The most widely distributed motif in those which I have gathered 
so far is a threat to report any snake which gets in one’s way to some 
being of the mountains, perhaps a mountain deity. This is Yama- 
nashi-hime or Y amatachi-hime (Tdky6 neighbourhood, collected in 
nineteenth or possibly eighteenth century), mi-yama no oku no hime 
(Ky6rTo, twentieth century), or yamabe no aruji (Ryiikyi, twoentieth 
century). Yamanashi can either be a place-name or mean ‘mountain 
pear’, and hime is ‘damsel’ or ‘princess’; Yamatachi is not clear, 
though ‘yama’ means ‘mountain’; the Ky6To phrase means 
‘damsel of the mountain depths’ and the Ryikyi one, ‘master of 
the mountainous regions’. It looks as though these may all have a 
common origin. A spell from I[WaTE runs, in translation: 


If there’s a snake there, 
Rustle-rustle; 

The carpenter’s metal fire-rods — 
Having heated them red, 

I'll strike, I'll strike. 


One from KANAGAWA is: 


Snakes and centipedes, begone, away! 
The blacksmith’s Mr Son-in-law am I; 
Spear and sword, I warn you, I have both. 


And from a place in the Ryikyiis comes: 


Ho! bright streaks, speckle-speckle! 

Are you the child of a father and mother? 
I am the child of a centipede. 

If in the way I’m going 

You are creeping, 

With green moss I'll beat you to death. 
Out of my way! Out of my way! 
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I have a slight doubt whether ‘green moss’ is the right rendering in 
the last spell, but I have followed the collector’s translation into 
standard Japanese of the dialect original. Two other spells, one 
from NIIGATA and one from Iwate, remind the snake of its obliga- 
tion to the bracken. A story from Iwate explains how the obliga- 
tion was incurred. A snake took a nap in a field planted with a kind 
of rush such as is used for thatching; a spike of this shot up through 
the snake’s body so that it could move neither forward nor back, 
but then a frond of bracken grew up and lifted the snake off the 
spike. Presumably reminding the snake of this kindness puts it into 
a gentle frame of mind. The Nucata spell, by the way, is for use 
when chased by a snake on a road, so there is some doubt whether 
in this case the snake belongs to fact or to fiction. 

Amulets effective against snakes are issued at a number of 
shrines, but providing oneself with an amulet is only in a round- 
about way behaviour towards snakes and so hardly relevant to our 
present theme. A shrine in the Kydto district once a year distri- 
butes small rice-cakes, eating one of which will keep you safe from 
snake-bite through the coming twelve months; and these rice- 
cakes have the further virtue that if you take one to a viper it 
becomes unable to move. The same immobilizing effect on vipers 
is claimed for amulets issued from a place in WAKAYAMA. 

Under behaviour towards snakes we may perhaps include acts 
which one may not do to them. A widespread tabooed action is to 
point at one with a finger; if you do, the finger will go bad. It is 
likely that fingers seldom do go bad from this cause because, if you 
have thoughtlessly pointed with a finger, there are usually simple 
ways of evading the penalty. The commonest is to spit on the 
finger. Other methods are: to bite the finger (KYOTO and YAaMa- 
GUCHI), get somebody else to pretend to cut the finger off (KANA- 
GAWA and Ky6ro), tread on it with your heel (Ky6To), and stamp 
on the ground as many times as the number of calendar years in 
which you have lived (Cuipa). There are similar prohibitions 
against showing the length or girth of a snake (sometimes only of a 
dead snake) by using hands or fingers, with generally the same 
penalty of hands or fingers going bad unless evasive action is taken. 
The ban on pointing applies in Ky6To to pointing at a grave- 
stone and in YAMAGUCHI to pointing at a funeral, as well as at a 
snake. 
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There seems to be a fairly general belief that killing a snake may 
bring a curse on the killer, though this may not apply to vipers 
except under special conditions. In some parts of Japan vipers are 
usually excluded from the category of snakes, and this makes some 
of the evidence difficult to interpret. In Cu1pa to kill a snake with 
an edged instrument entails a curse. In the Ryikyiis one should 
not cut off a snake’s head with an edged instrument, or the severed 
head will jump at you; this could be a vivid phrasing of a common- 
sense warning, since a snake’s head can still bite after severance 
from the body. On the evening after killing a habu one must do no 
work of any kind. ‘To wound a snake without killing it may be more 
dangerous than killing it outright, and not only for the obvious 
reason. So in Cu1BA to half kill a snake entails a curse, and in 
Alcu! if you hit one which has its head reared up you must seek 
and kill it, otherwise it will turn into one of the malignant things 
known as mallet snakes, to which I will return later. In [ware the 
head of a snake accidentally severed while cropping herbage will 
take mallet-snake form. There are snakes which are protected by an 
absolute taboo from any molestation. These are normally grass- 
snakes, but it is, usually at any rate, not the species as such, but a 
particular snake or group of snakes in a particular habitat which 
has this protection. In the Ryikyis there seems to be a ban on 
killing grass-snakes as such, but the terms in which this is reported 
do not suggest that it is based on any strong emotional or magico- 
religious sanction, as is often the case with the ban, where it occurs, 
in Japan itself. ‘To kill a pair of habu which are copulating, however, 
is to invite instant death; even to watch this act brings bad luck, 
and people who come across a pair in this predicament take off an 
article of clothing and cover them with it. 

Dead snakes may still be dangerous. In Orra, if you tread on the 
bones of a dead snake, your own bones will go bad. In the Ryikyis, 
if you poke about at, or tread on, a dead speckled snake, its teeth 
will stick in your foot. After killing a Aabu, you must not bury it 
where there is any vegetation, or a plant will grow up of an evil 
nature which causes inflammation of the foot; so you choose a bare 
path through an arable field for the burial. Where the killing of a 
snake entails a curse, this may sometimes be averted or diverted. 
In Cuipa the curse may be avoided either by putting incense in the 
dead snake’s mouth or by burning the carcass. To avoid the 
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vengeance of the mallet snake formed when a snake’s head is cut 
off, one may say in Iwate, ‘It wasn’t due to me; it was due to the 
sickle’; then after three years when it seeks revenge it will bite not 
you but your sickle, with fatal result to itself. Snakes after death may, 
however, do good to man, and not only pharmaceutically. Mina- 
kata says that in his boyhood toothache could be cured in Mie and 
Wakayama by carefully burying a dead snake, offering incense, 
and visiting the grave daily; he believes, but is not quite certain, 
that the dead snake was first rubbed on the bad tooth. Somewhat 
similarly, in Orra if you bury a dead snake it will cure toothache or 
belly-ache for you. 

Should you wish to restore a recently dead snake to life, you can 
do this in Miyazaki by scattering the dung and urine of a horse on 
it. Horse dung can apparently infuriate some living snakes. A story 
from SHIzvoKa tells of an acolyte at a temple who was warned by 
the priest never to throw horse dung at a crow-snake; when he did 
this in a spirit of mischief, the snake chased him back to the temple, 
where the priest hid him, but though the snake crashed into the 
stone steps leading up into the temple with such force that it died, 
it somehow managed to reach the hidden boy and strangle him. 
From a place in CHIBA comes a very specific prohibition: not to 
throw the dung of a white horse onto a striped snake, or it will 
come flying after you. I have no idea why snakes should be thought 
to react in these ways to horse dung or urine. At a place in AIcHI 
it is said that a crow-snake will chase you if you throw a horse’s 
hoof-cover at it, especially that of a grey horse, and at a place in 
Wakayama that a snake (species not stated) will do so if you throw 
footgear at it. There is a possible link in the similarity of sound 
between kuso ‘dung’ and kutsu ‘footgear’ or ‘hoof-cover’. 

With the taboo on the molestation of certain snakes we approach 
the field of religion, but before dealing with snake-form deities let 
me say something more about mallet snakes. It is all but certain 
that these creatures, variously described as having their heads at 
right angles to their bodies, or as being like the head of a mallet 
without the handle, owe their peculiarities of form to verbal mis- 
understanding. There is mention in the eighth-century myth 
redactions of a deity, apparently a goddess, one of whose names 
was Nozuchi. This was a deity of moors or lower mountain slopes. 
No means ‘moor’, and zuchi or its variant tsuchi, of uncertain sig- 
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nificance, is found in a number of other deity names. Tsuchi, is, 
however, 2 homonym of the word for mallet, which would become 
zuchi as the second element in a compound, and Nozuchi ap- 
parently came to be interpreted as ‘moor mallet’ when the deity 
was no longer worshipped in the old way. The creation of mon- 
strosities on a similar verbal basis seems to have continued. 
Grouped with mallet snakes, nozuchi or tsuchi-hebi (hebi =‘snake’), 
there are also tsuto or tsutokko. Now, it seems likely that tsuto was 
originally a corruption or perhaps a dialect variant of tsuchi, but 
there is a word tsuto designating the straw container used for 
wrapping up small gifts, somewhat resembling in shape a flattened 
Christmas cracker; and accordingly we hear of snakes with the 
same grim qualities as nozuchi or tsuchi-hebi but having this flat- 
tened-Christmas-cracker form. Tsutokko is no doubt tsuto plus ko, 
an almost meaningless suffix to nouns, common in the north- 
eastern dialects. Now, when I was last in Japan, a Tokyé man told 
my wife that during the Pacific war, while he was in the army and 
stationed outside Nagoya in AICHI, a comrade who had gone to 
drink at a spring had seen there an extraordinarily short and fat 
snake, and had immediately afterwards been taken ill. The local 
people said it must have been a tokkuri-hebi. A tokkuri is the 
bulbous flask in which rice-wine is warmed. I suspect that tokkuri 
was suggested by tsutokko, giving rise to yet another abnormal 
form. 

The frequency with which seeing a monstrosity is said to have 
brought on a fever makes one suspect that the viewer may already 
have been in the heightened emotional state which often accom- 
panies the onset of influenza. 

While the actual form which these monstrosities take is no doubt 
determined by preconception, their common emotional basis is 
fear. Mallet snakes and similar things are sometimes said to have a 
bite which is always fatal, and sometimes to have poisonous 
breath; sometimes, as we have seen, the mere sight of them brings 
on illness. In the same category are the uwabami, whose monstrosity 
consists not in a deformity but in their huge size, for they can 
swallow men. These various monsters, though uncanny, are 
scarcely deities, for they are not worshipped, but it seems likely 
that they are the descendants of deities, or the residuary legatees of 
fears formerly focussed on deities. Behaviour towards them, apart 
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from that prompted by encountering them, is mainly negative — 
keeping out of their way. When that is impossible, there may still 
be some way of minimizing the danger. Thus in a work of round 
about 1800 it is said of some ponds in the foothills of Mount Kiri- 
shima in KacosHIMa that, because each was inhabited by an 
uwabami, they were as far as possible avoided by woodcutters, who, 
if they had to pass near, kept silence, because ‘It is said that if it 
hears the sound of human voices the great serpent always appears 
and swallows the people’. 

We must turn now to snakes as deities or the representatives of 
deities. Being a deity implies that there are acts of worship. Most 
often a deity has a shrine at which the acts of worship are per- 
formed. Shrines are of very various sizes and degrees of importance. 
They range from great establishments with a staff of resident 
priests, musicians, and dancers, often controlling a number of 
branch shrines, down through others such as village shrines with 
perhaps one part-time priest, to tiny erections in fields or clumps 
of trees, or at lonely spots by pieces of water or away in the 
mountains. 

It is clear from the eighth-century redactions of the myths that 
many of the ancient deities had a snake form. These deities often 
had associations with water, with mountains, with trees, with 
thunder, and with rice-wine. Most at least seem to have been the 
deities of the agricultural people who had settled most of the 
country before the last wave or waves of immigrants came in round 
about the beginning of the Christian era. These last-comers, of 
north-Asian origin, included the clan which by the third or fourth 
century had brought under its domain all but the north-east where 
the Ainu lived and perhaps some other smaller areas. The agricul- 
tural people had probably come from what is now the south of 
China before that was Chinese. In the eighth-century Kojiki and 
Nihongi, myths belonging to both these peoples, and possibly 
others, are woven together to make a pseudo-history. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the uninterrupted worship 
of a snake-form deity is to be seen at the shrine of Omononushi at 
Mount Miwa in Nara. From what is said in the myths there is 
little doubt that the normal form of this deity was that of a snake. 
Although he took human form to beget children on women, he is 
not otherwise anthropomorphic. He was the god of the hill, Mount 
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Miwa, which was no doubt sacred inasmuch as he dwelt there, but 
the present-day theory which makes the hill itself the object of 
worship is almost certainly a later development. The shrine of this 
deity, now at the foot of Mount Miwa, is large and flourishing. It 
includes a Hall of Worship but not, as at most Shinté shrines, a 
separate building to house the ‘deity form’, or object of worship. 
This is officially the hill itself. But, now, a little way off to the right 
as one faces the Hall of Worship is a large cryptomeria tree, marked 
as sacred or taboo by the special rope hung round it. The tree is 
railed round and provided with a stand for food offerings, normally 
of cooked rice or of raw eggs. And these offerings are said to be 
accepted and eaten — mostly at night — by a grass-snake which 
lives in a hole in the trunk of the tree. When I was there in Novem- 
ber 1957 a group of four women and three youths were on their 
knees bowing in worship to the occupant of the tree. While we — 
that is, the Chief Priest of the shrine, a Japanese professor of 
archaeology, and myself — were at the place, they changed position 
and offered worship towards the hill itself. Whether they would 
have changed position if the Chief Priest had not appeared, I have 
no means of knowing. Although the Chief Priest spoke slightingly 
of this cult of the local people, he acknowledged that to them it was 
the snake which was the ‘deity form’. A word of caution is neces- 
sary, however, before concluding that this has always been so. 
Although there can be no reasonable doubt that from ancient times 
the deity of this hill has been thought of as having snake form, it is 
not certain that the worship was originally directed towards a living 
snake. The shrine is in an area where large snake forms are made 
out of straw, and something of that sort rather than a living animal 
may have been the older object of worship. 

Most of the worship of snake deities takes place at small and 
inconspicuous shrines which, even if locally important, are not 
nationally famous like that at Mount Miwa. Ancient shrines with 
a nation-wide reputation, even when the deity worshipped there 
can be shown by the myths or from other evidence to have had a 
snake form, have usually got rid of overt snake-worship or pushed 
it into the background. Snake-deity shrines which are locally im- 
portant are often so because the deity is a weather-controller, and 
rites are performed there to obtain rain in times of drought. Most 
commonly these rain-givers are thought of as great serpents living 
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in pieces of water. Frequently they are referred to as Wardens of 
their ponds or meres or deep river-pools.* 

The worship of living snakes may be more common in towns than 
in the country. In towns they are likely to be prayed to for pros- 
perity and good luck. I was told of three small shrines in the city of 
Kydto, all at the foot of willow-trees in which a snake is supposed to 
be living. When I lived at Zushi in KANAGAWA just before the last 
war, the man next door, a carpenter, had a small private shrine in 
his garden. Its history, related by his wife to my wife, was that he 
had found a small white snake and, thinking it would bring him 
luck, had put it in a bottle and buried it, building the little shrine 
over the place of burial. Whether the snake was alive or dead when 
put in the bottle, and whether it was able to get out if it was alive, I 
never discovered. This, I think, was an exceptional case. 

Some of the deities living in water or on hills are called dragons. 
Usually this appears to be a fairly recent development.* Two 
names in particular are used, Rywin and Hachidai-ryaid. Ryijin, 
‘dragon god’, is primarily the ruler of the sea, Chinese in origin, a 
majestic figure living in his splendid under-water Rydgi of ‘Dragon 
Palace’, together with his beautiful daughter, the Younger Princess. 
But, partly because of the normal lack of distinction between 
singular and plural in both Chinese and Japanese, Ryidjin, or a 
ryujin, may be found inhabiting not only various particular spots 
in the ocean, but also inland pieces of water. Often when Ryajin is 
said to inhabit an inland piece of water another tradition speaks 
only of a great serpent. Usually nothing much has been altered by 
the change of name. Hachidai-ryiié, however, is more complicated. 
The name, literally interpreted, means ‘Eight great dragon kings’. 


? Not quite all Wardens of pieces of water are great serpents. Sometimes they 
are ‘monsters’, with or without a description of what they have looked like to 
people who have seen them at different times. They are sometimes fish, including 
giant eels. ‘There are traces of an ox form, though I do not think I have found a 
definite statement that a Warden is an ox. Occasionally smaller animals or even 
insects are said to be Wardens, but, this probably occurs only in folktales which 
do not pretend to be serious legends. 

3 Whether there were dragons in Japan before the contact with China in more 
or less historical times is a meaningless question unless ‘dragon’ is defined and 
probably unanswerable on any definition. The fact that the native word ‘tatsu’ 
has been equated with the Chinese word for dragon by writing it with the same 
Chinese character can hardly be held to prove that the form of a tats was 
originally identical with that of a Chinese dragon, when we see that this same 
character was used to render ‘naga’, a form based on the cobra. So with the old 
words ‘okami’ and ‘mizuchi’: it is unsafe to deduce their forms from the Chinese 
characters allotted to them. 
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They are in origin eight naga kings or rajahs who in Mahayana 
Buddhism are said to have become followers of the Buddha. The 
form of a naga was that of a cobra, but the Chinese translated the 
word by their word for ‘dragon’, and to the Japanese, who use the 
Chinese translations of the Buddhist scriptures, the form of these 
Buddhist ‘dragons’ is like that of other Chinese dragons and quite 
unrelated to the hooded cobra. Although anyone learned in 
Buddhism would know that there are eight of these dragons, 
popularly the name ‘Hachidai-ryiid’ seems usually to be thought of 
as that of a single divinity, the ‘Eight-great dragon-king’. Now, 
where Hachidai-ryiié has taken the place, under Buddhist influence, 
of a native great serpent, there has usually, I think, been a change 
in attitude. He is looked on as being not only more powerful than 
the older deity but also more benevolent. 

In some places worship is offered to great-serpent deities of 
water directly and not at a shrine, which may not even exist. Offer- 
ings of food, or of rice-wine, or of women’s toilet articles, may be 
floated on the water or thrown into it. 

It seems to be only in two considerable areas (SHIGA-NARA- 
Wakayama-Osaka and SHIMANE) and at scattered places elsewhere 
that large snakes are made out of straw. If you read my article on 
straw snakes, you will see that only a minority of these are clearly 
worshipped. In other places they are regarded rather as offerings 
to a deity, though it is extremely probable that this deity once had 
snake form. In some places they are finally thrown away; it may be 
that the deity, regarded as harmful, is thus shown to have been 
coerced into submission. The religious significance of ceremonies 
in which straw snakes are used has in some places almost lapsed. 
Some ceremonies of this sort may have been influenced by the 
purely Chinese dragon pagaentry at Nagasaki, where a huge paper 
dragon is paraded through the streets. For example, for the Serpent 
Festival at the city of Mamada in Tocuic! five or six ‘serpents’ are 
made, one by each ward, but these have a very ‘dragony’ appear- 
ance, with branching wooden horns. They are made basically of 
bamboo, then wrapped round with straw, etc., and finally covered 
with leaves and small branches of wistaria. The heads are elabor- 
ately made with coloured paper over a framework, shells being 
added for the eyes. The teeth are the colour of gold. I owe these 
particulars and the photograph to my colleague, Dr P. G. O'Neill, 
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who witnessed the ceremony on 15 May 1959. There is a religious 
element here, since the serpents are taken to the Hachiman shrine, 
where a priest performs a purification ceremony over them. The 
boys then take them from house to house, receiving small gifts of 
money. Finally the serpents are thrown into a river just outside the 
town. 

An unusual annual ceremony is reported from a small village in 
Hyoco. Here a conger-eel is made to enact the part of a great 
serpent. The order of events more or less corresponds to that in the 
slaying of the serpent by the god Susanoo, except that there is no 
maiden and a small boy is spoken of as a human sacrifice. The 
mummery takes place inside the house of a family whose eldest son 
has in the year in question reached puberty. As the ceremony was 
enacted in 1954, a large conger was obtained and kept in the fish- 
monger’s refrigerator till the morning of the day. Then at the 
house it was gutted and stuffed with straw. It was laid out with a 
red-pepper in its mouth to represent a tongue and, when the 
ceremony began in the afternoon, it was given rice-wine to drink. 
This was supposed to be poisoned. When it was considered that 
the poison had taken effect, it was seized by one of the participants 
and taken into the guest-room where all the people were assembled. 
It was made to writhe about as if in agony. At one stage it was 
brought face to face with a small boy, the human sacrifice. At last 
it was handed over to the ‘conger-cutter’ (perhaps the eldest son of 
the house), standing kitchen chopper in hand before a huge 
chopping-board. First the head was cut off; then the body was cut 
into sections which were distributed to those present, each section 
on an amulet. (These are not described.) Then the company went 
in a body to worship at the local shrine. Afterwards there was a 
feast, at which all the dishes were flavoured with smartweed. 

Here I must end this very inadequate account of Japanese be- 
haviour towards snakes and forms based on them. But I should 
like to add a plea. I wish very much that some member or potential 
member of this Society would undertake a survey of the snake and 
dragon lore of the British Isles. Apart from its own interest and 
value, I suggest that comparison with the Japanese material might 
be revealing. Much of this lore surely came from the Ancient East 
and spread with a knowledge of the technique of agriculture. It 
may not be too daring to suggest that at the two extremities of the 
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Eurasian continent there may have been preserved elements of very 
ancient cult practices, perhaps more primitive than those which are 
known from literary sources to have obtained in ‘the cradle of 
civilization’. 

Suggestive differences as well as similarities might be brought 
out. In Japan, for instance, snakes or dragons in some places lend 
household utensils, usually of a superior quality, suitable to set 
before important guests when they arrive unexpectedly — or, to 
tell the sad truth, this most convenient arrangement has every- 
where lapsed, because some borrower failed to return the utensils 
at the right time perhaps, or broke one. The similar service which 
used to be offered at some places in England was, I believe, run by 
the fairies. Did they, by any chance, take over the business from 
earlier serpent operators? The antipathy of Japanese snakes and 
dragons to iron is another characteristic they share with our fairies. 

I will add two possible parallels as examples of the sort of thing 
which a thorough comparison might discover, though they are only, 
as it were, on the fringe of snake and dragon lore. The first seems 
striking. The second will probably be thought very far-fetched. 

The first concerns the fish in a lake in Wales. I rely on the 
authors, H. R. C. Carrand G. A. Lester, of The Mountains of Snow- 
donia for the statement that Giraldus Cambrensis reported that 
this lake contained ‘three sorts of fish, eels, trout, and perch, all of 
which have only one eye, the left being wanting’. Now, at a place 
in YAMAGATA there are many meres. One, which has a goddess for 
its Warden, is so beautiful that the Warden of another mere kept 
trying to seize it. The goddess, feeling herself unequal to con- 
tinuing the fight, went in woman’s form to a redoutable hunter and 
asked him to fight for her. He agreed and lay in wait in the shade of 
a pine-tree among the reeds; when the monster approached — at 
night, as was its custom — he shot a humming arrow, which struck 
one of its eyes, so that it fled to a third mere where it washed its 
wounded eye. Therefore the water of that mere turned red, and the 
carp in it, presumably affected by the poison, became one-eyed, as 
they still are. Again, at a place in SuizuoKa there is a large pond in 
which many of the carp have their left eye smaller than the right — 
as if it had been squashed. The people of the neighbouring village 
tell of a fearsome thing living in the pond, variously described as 
a monster with gaping jaws or a huge catfish, and on one day a year 
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HEAD OF ONE OF THE SERPENTS AT Mamapa, Tocuic! 
(Photograph by P. G. O’ Neill) 


THe Ceremony aT A VILLAGE IN HyoGo, 1954 
(Photograph by Asahigraph) 
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fishing in the pond is prohibited because ‘a curse operates’. It is 
another place, some miles away, which supplies what is presumably 
the ‘reason’ for the squashed-eye carp. In a pond at this place there 
used to live a brindled ox, and one day this swallowed a horse 
which had been left at the pond-side. This horse belonged to the 
lord of the land, who was so angry that he procured a bellows and 
caused stones to be heated with its aid and thrown into the pond. 
These heated stones destroyed one eye of the brindled ox, which 
fled and took up residence in the pond first mentioned and became 
its Warden.* Another of these reports is from Ika-gun in Suica. 
Here in dry weather a ritual water-fight takes place between six 
villages on one side and twelve on the other. Once while the fight 
was in progress the water disappeared down a hole which had 
suddenly opened in the river-bed. The influential man of the 
district had a daughter who was blind in one eye, and, out of pity 
for the peasants, whose rice-plants would of course die unless water 
could be got to them, she jumped into the hole; whereupon a rock 
fell in after her and blocked up the hole, so that the water flowed 
again. Now, when the girl jumped in, she turned, some say, into a 
snake, but others, into a carp; and, either way, it is known that 
among the carp in the river there is always one at least which is 
blind in one eye. Whether there is any factual basis for these reports 
of one-eyed or monocularly deformed fish I am not ichthyologist 
enough to say, but I am inclined to doubt it. 

The second conceivable parallel concerns Mordiford in Here- 
fordshire. Here there wus a dragon which claimed human victims. 
A criminal was reprieved on condition of slaying it, and he hid in a 
cider-barrel and killed the dragon with an arrow which he shot 
through the bung-hole. Unhappily for him, he died because of the 
dragon’s poisonous breath. There used to be a representation of the 
dragon on the wall of Mordiford church. I have already mentioned 
that Japanese snake-monsters sometimes harm people with their 
poisonous breath, but that is not the point I wish to draw attention 
to. According to H. J. Massingham, author of The Southern 
Marches, on whom I am relying, one day in 1875 two old women 
were found in the church putting two newts to death in the font. 


* Here we may seem to have an ox Warden, but it is not actually stated that the 
ox was the Warden of the pond it lived in at first, and the people living nearest 
the pond it fled to do not seem to think of the Warden there as being an ox. 
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‘They believed’, he says, ‘that if the newts were not put to death in 
this ceremonious way they would grow up to become dangerous 
dragons.’ Now, in the topographical work, the Hitachi no fudoki, 
probably of the eighth century, there is a myth or legend whose 
purpose appears to be to certify the divine ancestry of the heredi- 
tary priests of a shrine. The shrine was situated in what is now 
IpaRAK!I. According to the story, a woman, living with an elder 
brother, is visited nightly by an unknown man and becomes preg- 
nant. Here I| translate a part of what is written. “The month of 
birth arrived, and she gave birth to a small snake. When it was light 
it seemed to be without words, but in the dark it talked with its 
mother. The mother and uncle were alarmed, thinking this strange, 
and wondered if it could be the child of a deity. They therefore put 
it in a pure cup and provided a stand on which they installed it. In 
the course of one night it completely filled this cup. They then 
changed this for a jar in which they placed it, but again it filled the 
jar. They went on like this three or four times, till they no longer 
dared to use a vessel. The mother told the child ‘‘Measuring you 
by vessels, we see clearly that you are the child of a deity.”’’ In the 
sequel the child kills its uncle and is injured by its mother. No 
commentator seems to have explained this strange story satis- 
factorily, but it seems that some ceremony must lie behind it. I 
may add that in local legends about the great-serpent Wardens of 
pieces of water it is not uncommon to hear that the Warden started 
in a smaller pond but grew too big for it and so shifted to its present 
abode. It certainly seems fantastic to suppose that two old women 
in Herefordshire less than a hundred years ago knew something 
about a pre-Christian ceremony in which a small reptile was placed 
in a sacred vessel and might be expected to increase greatly in 
size. But is it any less fantastic to suppose that they performed 
their extraordinary action — assuming, that is, that the story about 
them is not itself traditional — without having some traditional 
ground for it? 

As a matter of fact I had another reason for bringing in this 
second, rather unconvincing suggestion of a parallel. It will serve 
as an excuse for giving one folktale from a modern collection. 
This contains the motif of the transfer from smaller to larger 
vessels. The story comes from a collection made in Iwate by 
Sasaki-Kizen: 
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A father and mother [we shall presently hear that they were child- 
less, but let that pass]—A father and mother had gone to the fields after 
the rains were over, and towards evening when they were about to go home 
they went to fetch their coolie-hats from the side of the field; and coiled 
up in one of them there was a small snake. Drive it away as they would, 
it came straight back in every time, and so, since the couple were child- 
less, they took it home and put it in a bowl to rear it. The snake got 
bigger and bigger till it could no longer be kept in the bowl, and then 
they put it in a wash-tub to rear it. However, it got still bigger, and so 
they put it in a horse’s feed-tub to rear it. ‘There came a time when the 
snake said to its father and mother, ‘Now I’m off to the rich man’s to get 
one of his daughters.’ 

The rich man was having supper when there was the sound of some- 
one at the entrance gateway saying, ‘Open up, please’; so the eldest 
daughter went out to see who it was, but there was nobody there. ‘Well! 
And nobody there!’ she said, and she came back and was eating her 
supper when again there was the sound of a voice from the road in front. 
This time the second daughter went out to look, but as before there was 
nobody there. ‘Well! Isn’t that funny? And nobody there!’ she said, and 
she came back and was eating her supper when once more a voice said, 
‘Open up, please.’ This time the third daughter went to look, and as 
before there was nobody there. After she had come back, the voice again 
said, ‘Open up, please,’ and so the master went to look, and there was a 
large snake there, which said: ‘Let me have one of your daughters as 
a bride. If not, I will coil round this mansion and smash it.’ The master 
said, ‘I<’d not be possible to give a daughter to a thing like you’; then the 
snake said, ‘In that case, I'll smash the house,’ and it wound itself 
tightly round the house and was about to smash it. The master was so 
amazed and terrified that to get rid of the snake he promised to give it 
one of his daughters. 

That evening the master became ill through worrying too much, and 
even when morning came he did not get up and eat. The eldest daughter 
went and said, ‘Father, I would be obliged if you’d take breakfast,’ to 
which the master answered: ‘Mm, I'd be pleased to get up and eat, but 
the fact is, there was a big snake at the front entrance last night, and it 
told me to give it one of my daughters,’ After he had explained why he 
had promised it one, he went on, ‘If you'll oblige me by going, I'll bestir 
myself and make my meal.’ When the girl heard this, she was terribly 
angry. ‘Who'd ever go to be the bride of a snake of all things?’ she 
fumed, and she took herself off. The second daughter, too, came to 
rouse her father, but when he told her about the snake she too retired in 
a rage. The third daughter came to rouse him, and when he told her the 
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story she said, ‘In that case, I'll go bride at the snake’s; so I'd be obliged 
if you'd make your meal.’ 

Then the father went to the town and bought for his youngest 
daughter a beautiful kimono and sash, and he did not come back till he 
had made all the arrangements for the bride-going. And then he went 
with her to see her off, and just outside the gateway was the snake, 
which put the girl up on its body and took her off gleefully to its home, 
where it said: ‘Look, Father; look, Mother! I’ve been and got the rich 
man’s daughter.’ 

The father and mother were pleased, and they went off to work in the 
fields, leaving their snake son and the beautiful girl to look after the 
house. After they had gone, the snake climbed onto the straw-beating 
stone and told the girl, ‘I’m going to keep lying here, and I want you to 
hit me round the liver with the straw-beating mallet.’ With the big 
mallet the girl hit the snake just as she had been told to, and its liver 
jumped smartly away into the opposite corner and turned into a right 
and proper handsome man. The girl was pleased and came and embraced 
him, and, while they were talking together by the fire, the father and 
mother came back from the fields, and they said, ‘Where does that young 
master there come from?’ When the couple told them that this was what 
their snake son had turned into, they were terribly pleased, and they told 
the rich man, who made himself responsible for a delightful wedding 
ceremony. The rich man’s other two daughters were so ashamed of 


themselves that they went away. 
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Marble Games of Australian Children’ 


by DOROTHY HOWARD 


ALTHOUGH American imports into Australia during and since 
World War II, including ideas as well as manufactured goods of 
both excellent and shoddy quality, may have influenced the so- 
called Australian-way-of-life, as some Australians believe, no evid- 
ence was found in 1954-5 of the importation of marble tourna- 
ments now rampant in the United States. In the U.S.A. national 
marble tournaments sponsored by schools, city recreation depart- 
ments and other adult-supervised organizations have established a 
standardized marble game with printed rule-book in use from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific (I do not yet know about Alaska and Hawaii) ; 
with standardized marble gauge, national marble championship 


1 In 1954-5, the author spent ten months in Australia as an American Fulbright 
Research Scholar sponsored by the University of Melbourne, collecting and 
studying Australian white children's traditional play customs. Information was 
obtained: by visiting playgrounds and classrooms of both government and non- 
government schools; visiting public playgrounds ; visiting in homes; loitering on 
streets and public beaches where children were playing; from written composi- 
tions of school children and letters from older people; by talking with school 
masters and mistresses, fathers, mothers, educationists, physical educationalists, 
ministers, priests, anthropologists, psychologists, people on buses, trams, trains, 
and planes; by studying school syllabi; searching libraries; visiting toy shops; 
and through publicity in newspapers and magazines throughout Australia and 
radio addresses in Canberra and in Perth. 

Search of Australian libraries revealed: no collections of Australian children’s 
traditional games; no copy of the Brian-Smith manuscript collection of New 
Zealand children’s games — see Folklore Vol. 64, September 1953. Ethnograph 
monographs on aborigine games around 1900 were found in the library of the 
University of Queensland and in the South Australian Library, Adelaide. Also 
the South Australian Library, Early Memories (a manuscript) written by Sir 
Joseph Verco, described his childhood games from 1860-70. In the Mitchel 
Library in Sydney, a file of old newspapers purportedly carried some information 
on children’s games before the turn of the century but library rules, red tape and 
protocol forbade use of the material during the author’s brief stay there. 

Australian adults said repeatedly and regularly that their children had no 
traditional games, yet a ten-month search produced enough factual material to 
demonstrate that traditional games and customs were alive in the process of 
adaptation and evidence of more material ready to be collected. 

No attempt was made to study aboriginal Australian children’s play nor to 
assess the interaction, if any, that may have taken place between the English- 
speaking children and the aborigines. A visit was made to one government school 
in New South Wales (The LaPerouse School) where the children were aborigine 
or part aborigine. Mr C. P. Mountford, South Australian anthropologist, who 
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cups; and a standardized motto: ‘All championship marble shooters 
play for fair’ enforced by an official referee.? 

Although Australian educationalists (like Americans) have been 
tampering with children’s traditional play customs for some time 
thinking to improve folkways, they had, apparently in 1954-5, 
overlooked marble games. To my delight, I found considerable 
variety in game names, terms and game ways (characteristics of folk 
customs everywhere). 

This happy omission on the part of scheming adults did not 
mean that a changing adult-imposed environment had had no effect 
on Australian children’s marble games. According to the memoirs 
of Sir Joseph Verco: ‘In those days (1860-70) . . . the footpaths 
belonged to the small boys as much as to the city council, and they 
had no compunction in digging their ‘nuck’ holes wherever they 
wanted to play and neither the citizens nor the police ever inter- 
fered with their mining operations nor with their play.’ Even as 
late as twenty-five years ago, I was told, children played on open 
paddocks, earthy playgrounds and sandy footpaths; and could dig 
their marble holes anywhere they chose. In the nineteen-fifties, 
with the population concentrated more and more in city areas with 
more hard-surfaced playgrounds and footpaths, the old hole marble 
games seemed to be diminishing in favor of surface games played 
on diagrams of various shapes. With urban areas becoming more 
congested, leaving less play-space for children, adult supervision 
of school playgrounds had increased. The amount of adult super- 
vision varied from state to state and community to community. On 
some, though not all, city school playgrounds, all play was super- 
vised in groups segregated by age, sex and social class (a social class 
system existed as the result of ‘state’ and ‘non-state’ school 
systems); and the play programmes were set down in state syllabi. 
I saw no marble games in progress and found no evidence of them 
had spent many years living with tribes in the Northern Territory held the 
opinion that there had been little, if any, play exchange between the two groups 
of children; that any possible exchange would have been the imposition of white 
children’s play upon the aborigines, most of whom live in the ‘outback’ away 
from city influences, charges of the Commonwealth Government. No evidence 
of marble games or similar games was found among aborigine children. 

* Peter and Iona Opie (The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren, Ox. Un. 
Press, 1959, P. 249) reporting on Good Friday celebrations say: ‘At Tinsley 


Green, just north of Three Bridges, a marble championship (now, with Amer- 
ican participation, assuming an international character) continues year after 
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on the supervised city playgrounds. I also found no marble games, 
as such, included in sports syllabi; in some cases, however, syllabi 
were not made available to me. During World War II, I was told, 
marbles (which have always been imported) were unavailable in 
Australian shops; therefore one whole generation of children went 
without marbles except for those inherited from parents and uncles 
and aunties. In consequence, the game languished for a time. 
Surviving a fast-changing environment by the process of adapta- 
tion, Australian marble games in 1954-5 had thus far eluded 
scheming adults. What the situation now is in 1961 I do not know. 

This report on Australian marble games is selected data from a 
larger collection of sometimes fragmentary facts which may one 
day be useful to scholars with more time, opportunity and skill to 
collect information and delve into the whys and wherefores thereof. 
The selected facts include: names of games, kinds of games, ways 
of playing, kinds of marbles used, game terms, and beliefs of 
Australian adults about marble games. Very little analysis has been 
attempted and no moral judgments pronounced. A tourist-col- 
lector, such as I, may profitably report a few careful observations. 
That is all. Wise conclusions demand many years of field work and 
study. 

Chasing games were the simplest of Australian children’s marble 
games. The first one I saw in progress was played by two boys 
about nine and eleven years old on the carpeted floor of three ad- 
joining lounges in a Canberra hotel. One boy tossed his marble on 
to the floor at some distance. The second boy tossed his after, 
trying to hit the first. If he hit, he picked up the first player’s marble, 
put it in his pocket and the first player then tossed out a second 
marble; if not, the first player took a turn tossing his marble at the 
second one. The game continued in silence, the rules apparently 
understood and accepted by the two. I tried unsuccessfully to 
engage the players in conversation but they picked up their marbles 
and disappeared from sight, perhaps seeking another playing field 
secure from a meddling foreign-sounding adult. 

Subsequently, I found that the most common name throughout 
Australia for this marble-chasing game was ‘Follow-Me-Taw’ 
(pronounced “Tor’).* 


* Other marble-chasing games were called: ‘Follow’ — Brisbane; ‘Black 
Track’ — Melbourne; “Track Taws’ — Perth (Mt Lawley Government School); 
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cups; and a standardized motto: ‘All championship marble shooters 
play for fair’ enforced by an official referee.? 

Although Australian educationalists (like Americans) have been 
tampering with children’s traditional play customs for some time 
thinking to improve folkways, they had, apparently in 1954-5, 
overlooked marble games. ‘To my delight, I found considerable 
variety in game names, terms and game ways (characteristics of folk 
customs everywhere). 

This happy omission on the part of scheming adults did not 
mean that a changing adult-imposed environment had had no effect 
on Australian children’s marble games. According to the memoirs 
of Sir Joseph Verco: ‘In those days (1860-70) . . . the footpaths 
belonged to the small boys as much as to the city council, and they 
had no compunction in digging their ‘nuck’ holes wherever they 
wanted to play and neither the citizens nor the police ever inter- 
fered with their mining operations nor with their play.’ Even as 
late as twenty-five years ago, I was told, children played on open 
paddocks, earthy playgrounds and sandy footpaths; and could dig 
their marble holes anywhere they chose. In the nineteen-fifties, 
with the population concentrated more and more in city areas with 
more hard-surfaced playgrounds and footpaths, the old hole marble 
games seemed to be diminishing in favor of surface games played 
on diagrams of various shapes. With urban areas becoming more 
congested, leaving less play-space for children, adult supervision 
of school playgrounds had increased. The amount of adult super- 
vision varied from state to state and community to community. On 
some, though not all, city school playgrounds, all play was super- 
vised in groups segregated by age, sex and social class (a social class 
system existed as the result of ‘state’ and ‘non-state’ school 
systems); and the play programmes were set down in state syllabi. 
I saw no marble games in progress and found no evidence of them 
had spent many years living with tribes in the Northern Territory held the 
opinion that there had been little, if any, play exchange between the two groups 
of children; that any possible exchange would have been the imposition of white 
children’s play upon the aborigines, most of whom live in the ‘outback’ away 
from city influences, charges of the Commonwealth Government. No evidence 
of marble games or similar games was found among aborigine children. 

* Peter and Iona Opie (The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren, Ox. Un. 
Press, 1959, Pp. 249) reporting on Good Friday celebrations say: ‘At Tinsley 
Green, just north of Three Bridges, a marble championship (now, with Amer- 


ican participation, assuming an international character) continues year after 
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on the supervised city playgrounds. I also found no marble games, 
as such, included in sports syllabi; in some cases, however, syllabi 
were not made available to me. During World War II, I was told, 
marbles (which have always been imported) were unavailable in 
Australian shops; therefore one whole generation of children went 
without marbles except for those inherited from parents and uncles 
and aunties. In consequence, the game languished for a time. 
Surviving a fast-changing environment by the process of adapta- 
tion, Australian marble games in 1954-5 had thus far eluded 
scheming adults. What the situation now is in 1961 I do not know. 

This report on Australian marble games is selected data from a 
larger collection of sometimes fragmentary facts which may one 
day be useful to scholars with more time, opportunity and skill to 
collect information and delve into the whys and wherefores thereof. 
The selected facts include: names of games, kinds of games, ways 
of playing, kinds of marbles used, game terms, and beliefs of 
Australian adults about marble games. Very little analysis has been 
attempted and no moral judgments pronounced. A tourist-col- 
lector, such as I, may profitably report a few careful observations. 
That is all. Wise conclusions demand many years of field work and 
study. 

Chasing games were the simplest of Australian children’s marble 
games. The first one I saw in progress was played by two boys 
about nine and eleven years old on the carpeted floor of three ad- 
joining lounges in a Canberra hotel. One boy tossed his marble on 
to the floor at some distance. The second boy tossed his after, 
trying to hit the first. If he hit, he picked up the first player’s marble, 
put it in his pocket and the first player then tossed out a second 
marble; if not, the first player took a turn tossing his marble at the 
second one. The game continued in silence, the rules apparently 
understood and accepted by the two. I tried unsuccessfully to 
engage the players in conversation but they picked up their marbles 
and disappeared from sight, perhaps seeking another playing field 
secure from a meddling foreign-sounding adult. 

Subsequently, I found that the most common name throughout 
Australia for this marble-chasing game was ‘Follow-Me-Taw’ 
(pronounced “Tor’).* 


* Other marble-chasing games were called: ‘Follow’ — Brisbane; ‘Black 
Track’ — Melbourne; “Track Taws’ — Perth (Mt Lawley Government School); 
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Eventually I decided that the marble games could be categorized 
as hole games and surface games (chasing games being the simplest 
of the latter type); with a third category lazily designated as miscel- 
laneous to |abel games employing special devices such as: a board 
with carved arches (similar to ‘Nine Holes’ as described by Gomme, 
Strutt and Sutton-Smith*); a cardboard pyramid (‘Prince Henry’); 
‘Wall’; and non-marble games in which marbles functioned only as 
gambling currency (“T'oodlembuck’ or ‘Stick on Scone’). 

Other surface games, more complicated than the simple chase 
games, were played on diagrams on the ground or hard-surfaced 
play yard, marked with chalk, stick, slate, stone, or by hand, foot or 
penknife. The diagrams were: circles (of various sizes), half circles, 
ovals, squares, triangles and lines. Nine circle games were observed 
or reported.® Sir Joseph Verco described ‘In the Ring’ as he played 
the game in 1860-70: 


On the hard smooth surface of the original red loamy soil of our un- 
tilled and undisturbed land, as in the school playground a circle was 
marked out with a pen knife or a piece of wood or a stone. The size of 
the circle would vary with the skill and the age of the players. The smaller 
and less skilful would have a ring of two or three feet in diameter, the 
older and more capable would draw one of a couple of yards across. In 
the centre a short straight line would be drawn and on this the two op- 
posing players would arrange an equal number of marbles of equal 
value, whether commonies, stoneys or glassies. They would then toss up 
for ‘first fire’ or more commonly (as money, even pence, was then rather 
scarce), one boy would put his hands behind his back, and then bring his 
closed fists to the front, in one of which was a marble. His opponent 
would guess which fist enclosed the marble. If on opening both hands it 
was found that he had fortunately guessed correctly he had the advan- 
“Tractor Kelly’ — Perth (Carlisle Government School); “Tractor Taw’ — Perth 
(Collier Government School); ‘Kiss and Span’ — Perth (Geraldton Government 
School). In Scottsdale, Tasmania, a small country community, a Mrs Chugg 
told of her ‘Follow-Me-Taw’ game as she played it in 1900 and of the day she 


won one hundred marbles on her way to school and on her way home in the 
afternoon. 

* A. B. Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland and Ireland, Vol. 
I, London, 1894, pp. 413-14. J. Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England, 1801 (new edition, J. C. Cox, London, 1903), p. 222 and p. 304. B. 
Sutton-Smith, ‘The Games of New Zealand Children’, Folklore Studies, 12, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Un. of Cal. Press, 1959, p. 89. 

5 Circle games: “The Ring’, ‘Circle’, ‘Big Ring’, ‘Little Ring’, ‘Big Circle’, and 
‘Little Circle’ were current names throughout Australia; ‘Poison Ring’, ‘Jumbo’, 
and ‘Eye Drop’ were reported from Brisbane; and ‘Pyramids’ (with marbles 
dubbed up in a circle) from St Helens, Tasmania. 
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tage of first ‘shot’, if wrongly, the other lad led the attack. Down on his 
knees, he would take his ‘taw’ between the knuckle of his thumb and his 
forefinger, and from the line of circumference of the ring fire his taw at 
the marbles in its centre, with the object of knocking some of them out of 
the ring. All he knocked out belonged to him. If one of them stopped 
absolutely on the line of the ring it was put back to the centre. If his taw 
came out of the ring whether he had knocked out any of the marbles or 
not he ceased firing and his playfellow had his opportunity. If he had 
knocked one or more marbles out of the ring, and his taw remained in 
the ring, he had the privilege of firing his taw at any marble still any- 
where in the ring and if he knocked it out of the ring it became his; and 
if his taw was still in the ring he could repeat the process time after time. 
A skilful player might thus knock out one marble after another until 
every one originally on the central line had been accounted for and he 
had ‘skun the ring’. If however the first player had hit the marbles on the 
line in the centre of the ring and scattered them about but had knocked 
none of them out of the ring, or had in any other way ‘finished his shot’ 
the marbles were not put back on the central line for the next player, but 
were left where they had been scattered, wherever they might be. Some 
would be close to it and fired at with a side stroke at close quarters might 
easily be knocked out of the ring and be secured as his. He would also 
try, while he knocked out this marble to so strike it as to keep his taw in 
the ring, and if skilful enough would at the same time strike the marble 
in such a way as to rebound so as to ‘fetch up’ near another marble in the 
ring and so secure as many of them as possible. In this way a great 
amount of skill could be acquired and displayed in the game, which in 
some respects resembled the more patrician game of billiards. 

Some boys instead of keeping their knuckles on the line when firing 
their taw would jerk their hand forward into the ring so as to get nearer 
their mark before releasing their taw for the impact. This was denom- 
inated ‘funnicking’ and directly it was noticed it raised the cry of ‘fen 
funnicks’ or ‘none of your funnicking’, and the practice had to cease as 
unfair. 


Three current circle games — ‘Poison Ring’, ‘Jumbo’ and ‘Eye 
Drop’ were described in writing by a school mistress in Queensland. 
Of ‘Poison Ring’ she wrote : 


To make a ring, place the heel firmly on the ground and twist the foot 
around in a circle. The marbles dubbed up are placed in the imprint of 
the heel. The ring is called ‘Poison’. Then players pink to see who has 
first go. Any player who pinks into the ring is out. If a player’s taw stays 
in the ring when he hits a marble out, he must put his winnings back in 
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the ring and he is out of the game. If a player hits a marble out of the 
ring and his marble (taw) does not stay in the ring, his taw then becomes 
‘Poison’. When a poison taw hits another taw, that man is out. To ‘dub 
up’ means to place marbles in the ring before pinking. This is a boys’ 
seasonal game. 

Another circle game — ‘Pyramids’ — was described by a twelve- 
year-old boy, St Helens, Tasmania: 


One player builds a pyramid with his own marbles and draws a little 
circle around the pyramid. Then another player, by paying the pyramid- 
owner a marble, is allowed to shoot at the pyramid one shot. If his aim is 
successful, any marble that rolls out of the circle belongs to him, Then 
the pyramid is built up again for the next player. The owner makes his 
profit out of those who aim without hitting. A marble must be paid for 
every shot. The game continues until all marbles are knocked out of the 
ring. No taw can be taken but the owner of the taw must hand over 
another marble. 


Most surface game names were delightful metaphors.* ‘Football’ 
played on an oval diagram, was described by an eleven-year-old 
girl in Scottsdale, Tasmania: 


A football is drawn and a line is drawn down the middle long ways. 
Each player places one marble on the line crossing the football. Then 
each player stands back at the shooting line and throws a marble trying 
to come as near the football as possible to see who will have first go. If 
a player goes into the ring, then all must throw again. The one who has 
first go shoots to knock the marbles out of the ring. If all agree he may 
keep the marbles he shoots from the ring. He shoots until he misses. 
The game is over when there are no more marbles in the ring. Boys and 
girls play this. 


A twelve-year-old boy in Perth wrote a description of his game 
of ‘Fats’: 


This game is played by two people. You can play it on sand or clay; 
or you can play it on asphalt. But if you play it on sand or grass, your 
marble will not bounce or roll or go into the ‘Kill’ or ‘Fats’. 


* Half-circle games: ‘Half Moon’ and “Townsey’ — Brisbane; and ‘Mooney 
Ted First’ — Perth. Oval diagrams: ‘Football’ — Scottsdale, Tasmania; ‘Fats’ 
— Perth (Doubleview Government School); ‘Eye Drop’ (similar to the circle, 
‘Eye Drop’ in Birsbane) — Perth (Collier Government School). Triangle dis- 
grams: ‘Killy’ — Adelaide, South Australia, and “Three Corner Killy’ — Perth 
(Geraldton Government School). Square diagrams: ‘Square Ring’ — Perth 
(Collier Government School). Line diagram: ‘Liney’ — Perth (Geraldton 
Government School). 
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And he ended his composition by commenting: 


This game is exciting when you win all the other boy’s marbles but 
it isn’t when you lose all yours. 


Of the hole games, five one-hole games (current or obsolete) were 
observed or recorded.’ No evidence was found of two-hole games 
either current or obsolete; and no current three-hole games 
were found though Sir Joseph described a three-hole game of his 
childhood called ‘Nucks’ or ‘Nux’. Five four-hole games were 
observed or reported.* One eleven-hole game called ‘Poison Hole’, 
played in Canberra by eleven-year-old boys, was reported by two 
schoolmasters and two schoolmistresses in the A.C.T. government 
schools. 

Sir Joseph described ‘In the Hole’ (one-hole game): 


A hole about as big as a breakfast cup was dug in the ground. Each 
player put down an equal number of marbles, and lots were drawn as to 
who should have first throw. The fortunate lad stood toeing a line drawn 
at a measured distance from the hole; it might be ten or twenty feet 
according to mutual agreement. With all the marbles in his hand he 
bowled them toward the hole, and as many as rolled into it and re- 
mained there were his. The remainder were now thrown in the same 
manner by the other player, and the game proceeded until the last 
marble had been holed, when the players could count up their losses or 
gains and start again. 


‘Goot’ a current one-hole game was described by a twelve-year- 
old girl, Melbourne (East Camberwell Girls’ Secondary School) 
who gave a demonstration, then wrote the following description 
accompanied by a diagram: 


The first thing to do in this game is to dig a small, shallow hole in the 
ground. This is called the ‘Goot’. Next a line at an agreed distance from 
the hole — one yard is about right. Now with everything ready for the 
game to start the two or more players each get their marble and fire it to 
stop as close as possible to the goot. The person whose marble is nearest 


7 One-hole games: ‘Basins’ — Mallee Country, Victoria (‘played in years gone 
by’); ‘In the Hole’ played by Sir Joseph Verco in 1860-70; ‘Bunny Hole’ — 
Melbourne (Errol Street Government School); ‘Holey’ — Fremantle Govern- 
ment School; ‘Goot’ — Melbourne (East Camberwell Girls’ Secondary School). 

* Four-hole games: ‘Castles’ played about 1890 in Sea View, South Australia 
and about 1945 in Horsham, Victoria; ‘Pot Holes’ — Perth (Mt Lawley Govern- 
ment School); ‘Holes’ — Brisbane; ‘Poison’ — Brisbane; and ‘Basins’ — 
Swansea, Tasmania. 
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it is the first to start playing. The others follow in order of their marbles. 
The leader fires again from the line towards the hole and tries to place 
his marble in it. If he fails the marble is left where it is and the others 
have their turn. But if he succeeds in getting into the goot he may fire 
out of it a little way and wait for another person to fire from behind the 
line, 

When they have done this, the next turn he has, he can chase them 
and try to ‘kill’ them. To kill, you have to hit another person’s marble 
three times in succession and then he is out of the game. 

Once he kills one person he has to get back into the goot once more, 
before chasing another. All the other marbles do the same of course, and 
when everyone except one person is killed, he is the winner. 

In Goot it is a rule that you can only have one shot when it is your 
turn except when you have hit another person, or when you have got 
into the goot. In each of these cases, another shot may be had at a 
marble, but if it misses you may not have another shot until your next 
turn. By then probably the other marble will have moved away or shot 
at you and the chase begins again. 


“Nucks’ or ‘Nux’ (three-hole game described by Sir Joseph): 


One of their games they called ‘Nucks’ or ‘Nux’. How it was to be 
spelt is unknown, never having been seen in print. Three holes about 
the size of small saucers had to be dug in the ground with a pen knife 
they were about a yard apart, and in a line with one another from a 
‘starting’ line about half a yard from the first hole the player had to make 
his first shot. He had a marble which he called his ‘taw’, and of which he 
was very careful; because as he became used to it in his many games he 
was more able to do what he wished with it. This ‘taw’ he fired with his 
right thumb and two fingers, so as to locate it in the nearest of the three 
holes. If it was lodged in this, he went up to this hole, and took from it 
his ‘taw’ and with his thumb as a centre at the further margin of his first 
hole he spread out his fingers and described a semi-circle, and from this 
in advance of the first hole he ‘fired’ his ‘taw’ to try and lodge it in the 
second hole. If he succeeded he continued the same progress into the 
third hole, and if successful he proceeded to carry out the same man- 
oeuvres on the reverse journey, and this play was continued up and 
down until such time as he failed to lodge his taw in a hole. Then he had 
to leave his ‘taw’ wherever it might have stopped. Now it was his op- 
ponent’s turn to try his hand in the same way. If at any point he found 
his taw anywhere near the first player’s marble, he had the privilege of 
firing carefully at this, and if he struck it very gently, or ‘kissed’ it as the 
touching was called, he had the privilege of firing as hard as he pleased 
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at the enemy marble and knocking it as far away as he could, and then 
continuing at his own progress from hole to hole. As soon as he missed 
fire in any way or play No. 1 player took his turn again and tried to get 
into the hole which he had previously failed to enter; and he may have 
been knocked so far away that it would need two or more attempts before 
he managed to gain it. The boy who first went up and down the series of 
three holes three times had won the game. It had to be played neces- 
sarily kneeling down, and no otherwise and, so tended to produce a 
definite bagging of the trousers at the knees, and the wearing of holes 
there, as well as an accumulation of dirt and even of abrasion at the 
knuckles of the hands. 


‘Poison’, a four-hole game was reported by a teachers’ college 
student in Brisbane and described as her nine-year-old brother and 
his friends played it: 

Four holes are made — three in a line and one about five feet to one 
side of the last three. This last is called ‘Poison’. The player pinches into 
the first hole, then into the second, the third; and then back to first, 
second and third again. Then he goes on to ‘Poison’. After ‘Poison’, he 
can go into any hole; if in doing so, he hits a marble, he can claim the 
marble. 


‘Basins’ as described by a twelve-year-old boy, Swansea, 'Tas- 


mania, illustrates varying terminology from state to state: 


Boys and girls, mainly boys ten years old, play this game at home. 
Four or five holes are dug in the ground. Two people stand back about 
two yards from the first hole. The players in turn flick marbles at the 
holes in order. The first player who gets in all the holes is ‘Poison’. If 
‘Poison’ can hit the other player’s marble, he wins the game. When you 
get in a basin (hole), you take a span before flicking for the next hole. 


In the miscellaneous category of marble games are four: ‘Prince 
Henry’, current in 1955; “I'oodlembuck’, or ‘Stick on Scone’, 
current about 1910; Sir Joseph’s un-named game (similar to ‘Nine 
Holes’) 1860-70; and ‘Wall’. 

‘Prince Henry’ as demonstrated by an eleven-year-old girl, Coro- 
mandel Valley Government School, South Australia, employed a card- 
board pyramid with a hole at the apex of the cone into which each player, 
in turn, tried to shoot his taw from a position on the ground some three 
feet away from the foot of the pyramid, meanwhile chanting: 


Prince Henry had a thousand men 
And a thousand men had he 
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He marched them to the top of the hill 

And he marched them down to the sea 

And when they were up they were up 

And when they were down they were down 

And when they were half way up 

They were neither up nor down. 

The first player to place his marble in the hole collected a marble from 

each of the losers (if playing for keeps; and this rule was decided before 
the game started). 


“Toodlembuck’ as played in Ballarat, Victoria about 1910 was 
described by Dr T. H. Coates, University of Melbourne. The 
same game, called ‘Stick on Scone’ was current in Melbourne 
around 1900, according to Professor G. S. Browne, University of 
Melbourne.* For apparatus the game required two four-inch 
lengths of one-inch-diameter broomstick and one trousers button, 
in addition to a pocket full of marbles for currency. According to 
Dr Coates: 


A circle was drawn on the ground, usually by putting the thumb down 
as a centre and using the little finger to describe the circumference. In 
the centre of this circle one stick was placed upright with the button 
sitting on top. Three yards from the circle a line was drawn and from 
this line the player had to bowl the second stick, trying to knock the 
first stick over in such a way as to make the button fall into the ring (or 
outside the ring — I forget which). Marbles, which we always called 
‘alleys’ were staked on the result. The entrepreneur would sing or rather 
chant: 

*Try your luck on the toodlembuck 
An alley a shot and two if you win.’ 

Dr Coates also related stories of the difficulties boys had at home 
over missing trousers’ buttons donated to toodlembuck games. 

Sir Joseph’s old game employed a board with seven arches of 
different sizes into which marbles were bowled (Joseph Strutt’s 
similar game employed a board with nine holes); no similar current 
game was found in 1955, unless by a stretch of analysis, the game 
can be linked to the Australian adult-gambling-game, “T'wo-up’, 
which employs a board, minus arches, with money for currency 
where the skill is on one side ‘the plausibility on the other’. 

* ‘Notes and Queries’, Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 73, No. 287, pp. 


53-4, gives a description of an entirely different Australian game called “Tood- 
lemb uck’. 
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Some boys played a game, if game it could be called [wrote Sir Joseph] 
When the skill was all on the one side, and the plausibility on the other. 
The latter provided himself with a board of some length in which holes 
were cut of different heights and widths gradually increasing from one 
end of the board to the other, and over each hole was a number, the 
lowest No. 1 over the widest hole and the highest No. 7 over the smallest 
hole. [The holes in Sir Joseph’s diagram were semi-circular arches.] 
This board was held upright on the flat ground by its owner and at a 
certain distance off a firing line was marked. From this a boy fired his 
taw, and sought to send it through one of the holes. If he shot it through 
No. 1, he was given one marble as his prize, if he failed to get his taw 
through any hole, he had to forfeit a marble. If he were an expert shot 
he might win quite a number of marbles, but unless he were an expert 
marksman, he forfeited more than he won and the owner of the board 
profited to the extent of the difference. 


Another game defying classification was ‘Wall’, reported current 
in Deloraine, ‘Tasmania, about 1938. The object in the game was to 
toss a marble against a wall and hit an opponent’s marble on the 
bounce or ricochet, then take it. 

With the trend toward surface games, Australian marble games 
of the mid-twentieth century were less leisurely than those of the 
mid-nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Old games surviving 
were simplified, required less skill, and had lost much accompany- 
ing verbal ritual. It appeared that there were fewer kinds of marbles, 
and fewer marble names and terms. 

Two kinds of marbles seen were: agate and glass; of two sizes — 
one, about three-fourths inches in diameter and the other, about 
five-eighths. 

The only marble names I heard from children were “Taw’ and 
‘Agate ‘Taw’ (pronounced “Tor’). The first was in general use 
throughout Australia; the second, I heard from one twelve-year- 
old boy in Adelaide, South Australia. When I asked what they 
called other marbles — not taws — , the answer was ‘marbles’. 
Photographs of Melbourne and Perth games show that all the 
marbles in each game are the same size. The “Taw’ means the 
favourite marble for ‘firing’ or ‘drizzying’ — the playing marble.” 


© J. Strutt reported (page 304) *Taw’ as the name of a game where players 
each lex a marble or marbles in a ring and then shot at them to knock them 
out. A. B. Gomme, Vol. 1, page 350, lists ‘Long Tawl' as the name of a marble 
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Adults told me that the words ‘Commonies’ and ‘Steelies’ were 
current among children in 1954—5 as in past years but I did not 
hear them. ‘Alley’ as a general word for marble was reported in use 
in Ballarat, Victoria, about 1910. ‘Stanker’ for ‘taw’ was a favourite 
term in Balwyn, Victoria, in ‘years gone by’. 

Sir Joseph Verco, reporting on marble names of 1860-7 wrote: 


There were no fewer than five different genera, — ‘agates’, ‘glass 
allies’, ‘stoneys’ and ‘commonies’. ‘Agates’ were the most costly and of 
course the most prized, and one agate was equal to several glass allies, 
more stonies and still more commonies. They were ground out of 
special kind of stone whence their name or manufacture and burned and 
coloured with some opaque polish. It was an achievement to win an 
agate in a game. 

The name ‘glass alley’ indicates its structure. It varied in size from a 
small cherry to a walnut and was made of clear glass, and had a very 
wide range of ornament inside it, both as regards the colouring and 
pattern and figuring. 

The ‘stoneys’ were mostly about the size of small cherries, were white 
and opaque and without any colour pattern. 

The ‘commonies’ were of the same size, but of a mud colour, opaque. 


Marble language of 1954-5 included various words to indicate 
rules for use of the taw. Rules were rigid in each play-group and 
included stance in kneeling, squatting or standing; and manner of 
holding the taw for ‘firing’, ‘flicking’, ‘pinching’, ‘shooting’, ‘drib- 
bling’, ‘dribbying’, ‘drizzying’, ‘pinking’, ‘throwing’, or ‘bowling’. 

Photographs taken in Melbourne and in Perth demonstrate two 
peer-group rules for holding the taw: Perth boys held the taw be- 
tween thumb and tip of forefinger of the unsupported right hand 
while squatting to fire; Melbourne boys held the taw between 
thumb and crook of forefinger of the right hand supported by the 
left fist — forefinger pointed — resting on the ground, with right 
knee kneeling. Sir Joseph described two methods of holding the 
taw for firing: “The “‘taw”’ he “fired” with his right thumb and two 
fingers. .. .’ Later he said, ‘with thumb and finger’. 

Terms used when a player shot at a hole or at another marble 
were: ‘Fire’ (in general use throughout Australia); ‘flick’ (in ‘Tas- 
mania and in Perth); ‘pinch’ (in Brisbane); and ‘shoot’ (in St 
Helens, Tasmania). 

When players stood and bowled or tossed their taws either 
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toward a line, leaf or some designated object to determine who 
would fire first in the game, or on to the field simply to start a game 
such as ‘Follow-Me-Taw’, the following terms were in use: ‘drib- 
bling’ (in Canberra); ‘dibbying’ and ‘drizzying’ (in Perth); and 
‘pinking’ (in Brisbane). 

Other marbles-game-language included: ‘kill’, widely used 
when a player hit another player’s taw and thus put him out of the 
game. ‘Kiss’, heard in Perth, meant the same thing. ‘Span’ (Perth) 
meant coming within a hand-span of another player’s taw or of a 
hole or of a line; or taking a hand-span after hitting a marble or 
going into a hole before firing again. ‘Dub’ or ‘dubbed up’ (Bris- 
bane) meant stacking the marbles in a pile in the middle of a ring, 
square or other geometric figure. ‘Poison’ which named a game in 
Brisbane, also meant a place (Brisbane) ‘where you go when you 
fire and get caught in the ring’ as well as a marble in Swansea, ‘T'as- 
mania, where ‘first the player who gets his taw in all the holes is 
“poison” and if “‘poison’’ hits another player he wins the game.’ 
‘Draw’ (Perth) ‘is when two boys drizzy and their marbles are even 
they call it a draw and the drizzy again.’ 

Two charms called ‘moz’ were reportedly used in marble games 
in Victoria from 1910-20. To bring good luck, a player chanted: 


“Under the Kaiser’s hoof.’ 
To bring bad luck to an opponent he chanted: 


“The poor old Kaiser’s dead 
He died for want of bread 
They put him in a coffin 
He fell through the bottom 
The poor old Kaiser’s dead.’ 


A widely held belief among Australian adults was that marbles is 
a seasonal game. Adults who were questioned always answered 
emphatically either ‘spring’ or ‘autumn’. I actually saw marble 
games in progress in different parts of Australia in early spring, late 
spring, early summer and in autumn but I could find no seasonal 
pattern in what I saw. 

Dr Brian Sutton-Smith, in his ‘Observations on the “Seasonal” 
Nature of Children’s Games in New Zealand’™ wrote: 


"| Western Folklore, Vol. X11, No. 3, p. 186. 
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The supposedly mysterious way in which children’s games come and 
go, wax and wane . . . has been remarked upon at great length by the 
romanticists of children’s games. It is a favourite theme, and the com- 
plexity of the factors involved lends itself easily to mysticism . . . . It can 
be shown that children’s play seasons result from the interaction of 
children’s groups with a variety of influences in their environment. 


And he continued to say later that ‘climatic seasons represent one 
factor among many’ Among mid-twentieth-century Australian 
children, hard-surfaced playing fields make an environmental factor 
affecting marble games — as well as other games — the year round. 

Australian adults considered marbles a boys’ game. The degree 
of accuracy in that belief is problematic. Many Australian girls were 
playing marbles. That boys and girls played their games in separate 
groups at school was the result of separate playgrounds. Outside of 
school I] saw boys and girls playing together and reports indicated 
that home and neighbourhood marble games were often mixed 
groups. Perhaps the male proprietary attitude was more fancy 
(aided by controlled environment) than fact. 

Australian children’s play environment is changing as the nation 
changes from a ‘98 per cent British people’ to include other ethnic 
groups; from a pastoral to an industrial arrangement of the popula- 
tion. In addition, modern modes of mass entertainment and recrea- 
tion are not condusive to self-motivating activities like marble 
games which require skill developed through patient practice. 
With increasing adult-supervised, adult-motivated and adult-re- 
warded play (badges and championship cups), incentive for peer- 
approval decreases. Hence, marble games — old gambling games 
of individual skill — change or disappear; a pocket full of marbles 
is not sufficient reward ; the gambler prefers the adult’s golden cup. 

Scholars differ in their points of view about adult supervision 
and standardization of children’s play life. They differ about how 
much adult-imposed change has taken place in traditional play and 
they differ about the moral and psychological aspects of those 
changes. Paul Brewster and Norman Douglas lament the modern 
adult-supervised playground.” Brian Sutton-Smith, psychologist 
and former physical educationalist, defends it. He says: ‘. . . society 
of today does not require that children be craftsmen of play; it 


12 P. Brewster, American Nonsinging Games, Norman, Oklahoma, 1953, Pp. Xx. 
N. Douglas, London Street Games, London, 1931, p. xi. 
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requires, rather that they be competent social mixers in play, or to 
use a term of some current vogue, it requires that they be “‘games- 
men” ’.1® The Opie’s newest book (The Lore and Language of 
Schoolchildren), encyclopedic in size and nature, indicates that 
children — English, Scottish and Welsh children, at any rate — 
are making tradition as fast as designing adults can annihilate it. 

Whatever the moral and psychological implications of adult- 
imposed changes in children’s play may be, the study of no other 
traditional play custom illustrates the extreme adult intervention 
found in marble tournaments. 

It is yet to be seen whether or not Australians will import marble 
tournaments along with American comic books. If they do, the old 
games of ‘Goot’, “Three Corner Killy’ and ‘Rabbit Hole’ will dis- 
appear. ‘Ihe time may come when children, the world over, will 
play one standardized marble game. Perhaps the time may come 
when an Australian child, an American child and an English child 
will compete in a world marble championship tournament on a 
space platform anchored somewhere in the wild blue yonder. In 
this event, this world will surely be left a dull, brave new world. 


NOTE: 

Credit and appreciation for the information in this report go to: informants 
named in the article; to adults — Miss Margaret Outridge, Miss Christine 
Brown, Miss Betty Watts, Miss Marjorie Warham, Professor F. J. Schonell, Dr 
McKenzie and Mr R. A.K. Brooks (Queensland); Dr Harold Windham (New 
South Wales); Mr J. F. Bingham, Mr and Mrs Howe and Mr and Mrs Campbell. 
(A.C.T.); Miss M. Jageurs, Miss Margaret Little, Miss Gladys Beckham and 
Mrs Joan Mowson (Victoria); Mr Harry Dodson, Mr R. H. Dean, Miss Ann 
Harris, Mrs Chugg, Miss Jill Suter and Dr Michael Grounds ( Tasmania); Miss 
Mavis Wauchope, Dr H. H. Penny, Mr C. P. Mountford, Mr C. S. Chaney and 
Mr E. L. Shaw (South Australia); Dr T. L. Robertson, Mr Wallace Neal, Dr 
D. K. Wheeler, Miss Milligen, Mr Norman Elliott and Mr Garrett (Western 
Australia). Credit also goes to hundreds of Australian boys and girls who played 
marble games while I watched and to those who wrote compositions describing 
their games: D. Kennetts (Queensland); Leona Howlett and Suzanne Cory 
(Victorie); Billy Gray and Rosalind Beattie (Tasmania); Robin Eden (South 
Australian); Ken Kenkin, Colin Chipper, Ian Ballantine, Chris Warwick, Max 
Eartledge, Ian Richter, Richard Dempter, John Setlak and John Bingham 
(Western Australia). 


# B. Sutton-Smith, The Games of New Zealand Children, pp. 160-4. 


An Animal Tale from Assam 


collected by the late J. H. CRACE, 
with additional notes by J. H, HUTTON 


J. H. Crace came out to India in the Indian Police Service in 1912 
and held a number of appointments in Assam, some of them normal 
police charges, but more of them in a quasi-political capacity on the 
North-East Frontier. Among these was the post of Sub- Divisional 
Officer of the North Cachar Hills, immediately to the south of the 
Naga Hills District in Assam. 

Among the tribes in that area is the Old Kuki tribe of Hrangkal 
Kuki, a small tribe which occupied its present area when driven 
up from the south-east by the New Kukis, themselves under pres- 
sure from the Lushei. They are a scattered tribe, living here and 
there among Naga and Kachari villages, practising a thriftless, 
shifting cultivation, and frequently moving the sites of their vil- 
lages. They are better as hunters and craftsmen than as cultivators. 
The following is one of several folktales collected from them by the 
late Mr Crace. 


The Hare and the Buffalo 


One day the Hare and the Buffalo each were walking in the jungle, and 
espied each other. Said Buffalo to Hare, ‘Let us be friends’, so they be- 
came friends. 

One day near their house a seller of milk passed by. Said Hare to 
Buffalo, ‘When I go up to speak to the milk-seller, and he comes to 
strike me, you must seize hold of the milk and run away.’ And so his 
friend the Buffalo stole the milk and ran away. On another occasion, they 
both were walking along the road, when a small boy appeared selling 
big water jars. In the same way as before, Hare said to the little boy, ‘I 
am going to beat you,’ and while the little boy was trying to catch and 
beat the Hare, Buffalo stole two jars, one big and one small. He carried 
them off to their house. 


See J. Shakespear, The Lushei-Kuki Clans, 1912: C. A. Soppit, A Short 
Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, 1887. 
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Again one day, Hare and Buffalo, the two friends, went to a man 
village. An old woman had just finished pounding her rice. Hare ran at 
her as if he was going to beat her, and when the old woman was trying 
to strike Hare, as before, Buffalo ran and stole the rice. They ran away 
to their house. Presently they arrived home. Said Buffalo to his friend 
Hare, ‘we are hungry, let us cook some rice.’ So they commenced to 
cook, and when it was finished, Hare said to Buffalo, “There you are, 
now eat.’ But Buffalo said, ‘no, before eating, oh friend Hare, we must 
wash.’ 

So saying, they went down to the water-course to wash. Then Buffalo 
said, ‘let us enter the water together; whoever comes out first shall have 
the rice in the small pot to eat, and whoever comes out last shall have the 
rice in the large pot to eat.’ Agreeing to this, they both plunged into the 
water together. But the wily Buffalo just plunged in and out again, and 
then ran off home. When he got there, he ate up all the rice in both the 
pots, and then ran away. Presently Hare came out of the water and 
looked round for his friend Buffalo. He said to himself, ‘He must have 
got hungry and gone off home. He is eating his rice.’ So he went home. 
When he saw the rice pots were empty, he was extremely angry. 
He swore to kill and eat his friend Buffalo. Then he went to search for 
him. 

Now Buffalo was sitting under a chillie tree on which were quantities 
of chillies. In his search for Buffalo, Hare came along and saw him under 
the chillie tree, and called out, ‘Whatever are you doing there?’ To 
which Buffalo replied, “This is the little tree of the Rajah, and he has 
given me the order to stay and watch it, that is why I am here.’ Then 
Hare said, ‘I am ever so hungry; friend Buffalo, as you love me, give me 
something, a few of these chillies to eat.’ Again Buffalo replied, ‘I cannot 
give you any because the Rajah has counted all the fruit. He says he will 
beat me if I do.’ Says Hare, ‘Nevertheless, you must give me some 
because I am so hungry.’ Then Buffalo said to his friend Hare, ‘Very 
well then, come along and eat. I shall let you have some.’ ‘How do you 
eat them?’ asked Hare. So Buffalo answered, ‘Before eating, rub some 
in your eyes, then eat.’ 

Just in the way that Buffalo said did Hare act. He plucked some fruit 
and rubbed them in his eyes. Then the chillies began to burn and he 
rubbed his eyes. Then they began to water, and he had to wash them in 
a stream. But Buffalo fled away into the jungle. When Hare had 
got hisfeyes all right again, he set off into the jungle to find and kill 
Buffalo. 

Presently he again found Buffalo, this time seated beneath a hornet’s 
nest. On seeing the hornets, Hare said to Buffalo, ‘Whatever are you 
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doing there?’ Then Buffalo said, “This thing above me is one of the big 
gongs of the Rajah.* He told me to watch it.’ Said Hare, ‘Is that one of 
the gongs of the Rajah? I have never seen one since I was born. Do let 
me bang it once.’ But Buffalo replied, ‘If you were to bang this even 
once, it would sound very loud, and the Rajah would abuse me, so don’t 
you bang it.’ Said Hare, ‘Nevertheless, I must bang it just once.’ Buffalo 
replied, ‘I am going off to take my bath, so if you are going to bang it, 
bang it then.’ Said Hare, ‘How do you strike it? Please teach me’. 
Buffalo replied, ‘Climb up this tree trunk until the gong is in front of 
your face, then give it a bang with your hand.’ Thus did Buffalo tell 
Hare to strike the gong. 

Hare climbed up the tree trunk until the gong was opposite his face, 
and then he gave it a blow with his hand. At which the hornets flew out 
and stung him. He nearly died, and the poison of the hornets made the 
whole of his body swell up. All this Buffalo was quietly watching, and 
when the hornets stung the Hare, he ran away into the jungle, to beneath 
a precipice. Once more the Hare was very angry and set off to find and 
kill Buffalo. 

He found him beneath the precipice. Above the precipice a great 
spider had spun a web. Scattered over the web were dew-drops here and 
there. Up came Hare and said to his friend there seated, ‘Whatever is 
this?’ Buffalo replied, “This is the sleeping-place of the Rajah.’ Then 
Hare said, ‘For ten days I have eaten no rice. I am very tired, and I am 
going to lie down and rest a little in the sleeping-place of the Rajah’. 
Buffalo remarked, ‘If you lie down in the Rajah’s sleeping-place and he 
sees you, I shall get into trouble.’ Said Hare, ‘All the same, I am so tired 
that I am going to lie down for a little.’ Buffalo replied, ‘Very well, lie 
down, and I will go off into the jungle for a bit.’ And he ran away into 
the jungle. Hare lay down as the Buffalo had said, and fell right through. 

Now in that jungle was a man herding cattle, and Hare, seeing him 
from beneath the precipice, summoned him, saying, ‘Come to this 
precipice of mine and help me out, and when you have helped me out, 
you shall teach me your language thoroughly.’ Just as Hare requested, 
the man herding cattle came and helped him out, and said to him, ‘Now 
what shall I teach you?’ ‘I said, teach me your language,’ replied Hare, 
‘but it is a little cold now, so teach me a bit later.’ Saying which, Hare 
ran away into the jungle. The cattle herd ran after him, and half-way 
along a path caught him. Then he tied him with bamboo fibre to a tree 


* Gongs are among the prized possession of every Kuki chief, both in the form 
of single gongs, sometimes very large, and of sets of three small ones tuned to 
intervals of a semi-tone. Gongs of these types normally form part of the bride- 
price of any girl of position, and the larger gongs often have person names and a 
pedigree of historic transfers. J.H.H. 
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trunk, and beat him with sticks until his body was all swollen up. Then 
he went about his business. 

Some time after, his friend the Buffalo came walking through the 
jungle, and saw Hare where the cattle herd had tied him to the tree 
trunk. And he said to him, ‘O friend Hare, why is your body so nice and 
plump?’ Hare replied, “The Rajah told me to wait by the roadside, and 
for food he always gives me two fowls, that is why I am fat.’ So Buffalo 
said, ‘My friend Hare, let me change places with your for one day.’ 
Hare replied, ‘You are Buffalo, I am Hare. If the Rajah comes and sees 
you, he will beat you and abuse you.’ In spite of this, the Buffalo said, 
“We used to be friends, so for one day, because of that, do let me change 
places with you.’ Then Hare said, ‘Oh, very well, but untie me.’ So 
Buffalo untied him. They changed places, and Hare tied Buffalo up to 
the tree trunk. And when he had tied him up, he took sticks and he beat 
him, and he beat him, until Buffalo was nearly dead. Then Hare wrote 
on a paper, 

To all who pass by, 
This Buffalo is to be well beaten with sticks. 


When Hare had written it, he ran away. And everyone who passes by 
beats Buffalo with sticks. 


More Shropshire Folklore 


collected by MICHAEL M. RIX 


THERE is a general feeling that once the folklore of a county has 
been published there is no more to be done. Miss Charlotte Burne’s 
monumental book on Shropshire is a case in point. Yet since the 
War I have collected half a dozen pieces of folklore in the county 
not mentioned by her: one of them, the Aston-on-Clun Arbor Tree 
is of outstanding importance. I have no doubt that similar rewards 
await researchers in other parts of the country and indeed in parts 
of Shropshire not known to me. 

The dressing of the Arbor Tree at Aston is one of the most 
remarkable survivals of nature worship in Britain. The village of 
Aston lies a few miles west of Craven Arms up the Clun valley 
which here forms a big bulge into the Welsh Border. The area is 
very peculiar in itself belonging both to England and Wales with 
a wild scenery of its own special quality abounding in abrupt, 
wooded hills. The Arbor Tree is a large black poplar standing at a 
cross roads in the centre of the village of Aston-on-Clun. To its 
major branches are attached seven or eight long poles from the 
extremities of which flags are hung. These flags are renewed every 
year; according to local tradition to commemorate the wedding of 
a local heiress who was so charmed by the gesture that she left a 
sum of money for the custom to be performed annually on 29 May. 
And indeed the lord of the manor, John Marston, did marry a 
certain Mary Carter on 29 May, 1786. The date is significant, for 
this anniversary of Charles II’s restoration in 1660, celebrated as 
Royal Oak Day, has attracted to itself many more ancient spring 
ceremonies, notably the Castleton Garlanding. It seems likely 
therefore that the wedding ceremony which would be a day of local 
rejoicing was fixed to coincide with this other older village celebra- 
tion and then endowed as recorded above. 

Here at Aston then we are faced with a unique survival of tree 
dressing comparable with the sacred well and bush dressings of 
other parts of the British Isles. Unfortunately the Marston family 
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has died out and the manor house has recently changed hands. The 
custom is therefore in danger of dying out. In addition there are 
proposals to remove the tree as an obstacle to traffic and the local 
council, who are now responsible for the annual dressing of the 
tree, have their doubts about the ceremony owing to the emphasis 
that has recently been placed upon the fertility aspects of the 
ritual. It is good to be able to report that until 1960 the annual 
hanging of the flags has continued unbroken on Arbor Tree Day 
and the chance visitor to Aston can still be surprised and delighted 
to see what I believe to be the only surviving dressed tree in 
England. 

Another example of folklore from the Clun area is New Year’s 
Gifting by small boys in the upper stretches of the valley. On New 
Year’s Day as early as possible they visit outlying farms and 
cottages to recite versions of the poem 

The cock sat up in the yew tree 
Then hen came chuckling by 
Please give us some pudding 

Or a mince pie 

We wish you a merry Christmas 
And a cellar full of beer 

A good fat pig in the sty 

To last you all the year 

Please to give us a New Years Gift. 


The first boy to reach the house gets silver (a sixpence) all later 
comers coppers. 

This is clearly a Celtic calenig custom from west of Offa’s Dyke, 
which bisects the Clun valley here from north to south, but the 
poem is known in one form and another far eastwards across Shrop- 
shire and into Staffordshire. It is worth noting that another Welsh 
custom penetrates this part of Shropshire and that is the construc- 
tion of graves as long mounds in the turf, often coffin-shaped. 

Another children’s contribution to the folklore of Shropshire is 
to be found at Bridgnorth, where the song “This old man, he 
played one’ is performed every Boxing Day with appropriate 
actions. Small boys from Low Town come up to High Town on the 
morning of that day. Their cheeks are blacked with soot, their 
jackets turned inside out and decorated with coloured cloth. Each 
carries a broomstick and they work in couples. They sing the ten 
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verses of the song through hitting each other’s staves in mock 
single-stick fashion and collect money from onlookers. The per- 
formance only lasts until noon. 

All the aspects of this play indicate a long tradition and accord- 
ing to all my informants in 1950 it had gone on from time im- 
memorial. It is worth noting that when Cecil Sharp and Maud 
Karpeles collected this song no actions were noted with it: also that 
the game of single-stick as an adult sport has only died out com- 
paratively recently as witness the account of it in The Scouring of 
the White Horse by Thomas Hughes published in 1859 and de- 
scribing events which took place in September 1857. 

The final piece of children’s folklore I wish to record is from 
Shrewsbury itself and is a flourishing Maypole Ceremony. It has 
been drawn on by Mr and Mrs Opie in their Lore and Language of 
Schoolchildren (p. 258) but it seems worth printing in full to com- 
plete this study of the subject. The account dates from 1952 but I 
have followed the dance regularly over the last ten years and it 
shows no sign of abating. My attention was first drawn to it by our 
home help in Shrewsbury asking to borrow a pram wheel to make 
a Maypole for her daughter in 1950. It was from the mother that I 
learned the words which are followed with remarkable consistency 
in different parts of the town. It is particularly strong both in 
Ditherington an old established inner suburb and in Monkmoor a 
recent estate of pre-fabs. 

The maypoles come out between six and seven p.m. They 
consist of a pram wheel decorated with red, white and blue crepe 
paper and streamers, set on top of a pole so that it would revolve. 
The pole often a broomstick from about three to about five feet 
long was held in position by the Queen seated upon a wooden stool. 
The number of dancers (all girls) varied from four to ten (usually 
the smaller figure). The dancing was accompanied by the singing 
of the following verse divided into four parts (the appropriate 
actions for each are noted below): 


1. Round and round the maypole 
Merrily we go, 
Singing hip-a-cherry, 
Dancing as we go. 
All the happy children 
Upon the village green 
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Sitting in the sunshine, 
Hurrah for the queen! 


I’m the Queen don’t you see 

I have come from a far country. 
If you wait a little while 

I will dance the maypole style. 


Three cheers for the 
red, white, and blue, 
Three cheers for the 
red, white, and blue. 
The army, the navy, and the 
the air force, 
Three cheers for the 
red, white, and blue. 


Rule Britannia, 

Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never, never, 

shall be slaves. 


At (1) the dancers sing and skip round the maypole in a clock- 
wise direction holding the streamers. At (2) they stand still while 
the queen (sitting or standing) sings the four lines solo. At (3) the 


dancers take up the singing again and hop on one foot while tapping 
the toe of the other foot from side to side on the ground in front of 
them. At (4) they fall on one knee and sing with one hand at the 
salute, the other holding a streamer. 

A collection is made from the house outside which the per- 
formance takes place. In one case the tin was carried by an older 
girl of about fourteen, in another three small boys did the collecting 
from door to door. The performers seemed aged about five to 
eleven and were dressed in crepe paper finery, the queen usually 
wearing a crown of some sort. Each group had a following of small 
boys and girls (some in prams). One group had two mothers keep- 
ing an eye on a very young queen and maid of honour. 

No doubt this unofficial collecting of money is frowned on by the 
authorities but it is to be hoped that it will long continue like the 
New Years Gifting in the Clun Valley, “This old man’ at Bridgnorth 
and many similar ceremonies up and down the country. 
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Black Luck 


by PHILIP BROWN 


THE Folk-Lore Society was recently asked if it had any suggestions 
about the origin of the Lucky Chimney Sweep at weddings. 

Although this belief has had considerable publicity since the 
Queen’s wedding, and now seems to be widespread, especially in 
London, there is surprisingly little reference to it in the Society’s 
publications. In fact, there appear to be only two in Folklore, one 
in 1939 (Vol. 50, p. 53), where it is mentioned only en passant, and 
another in 1957 (Vol. 68, p. 418). 

The association of chimney sweeps and May celebrations, either 
on 1 May or 29 May, is mentioned in Folklore (Vol. 4, pp. 50, 53) 
in ceremonies at Cambridge, Cheltenham, London, Gloucester- 
shire and in Bavaria in 1893, and a full description of the London 
customs was given in 1949 and 1952.! A very full account of the 
Castleton Garland Day celebrations was given by S. O. Addy in 
1901.” It is clear from his paper that, at least since 1660, the cele- 
brations themselves and the date on which they take place, 29 May, 
have been closely connected with Charles II. He was born on this 
day, and his triumphal ride through London was on 29 May, 
1660. His proclamation concerning the keeping of this day as a 
perpetual anniversary of thanksgiving, and his reinstatement of the 
May Day revels, banned during the Protectorate, seem to have been 
the reason for May Day celebrations on this date rather than on 
1 May. His nickname, ‘Black Boy’, given because of his swarthy 
complexion, may also have had some influence on the association 
of dark or blackened-faced persons with them. Mr Addy states that 
the Garland King’s horse was at one time preceded or led by men 
with besoms whose task it was to sweep the streets clear for the 
procession. In a paper contributed to Folklore (Vol. 50, 1939, p- 53), 
Lady Raglan says that these men were dressed as chimney sweeps. 
Since Mr Addy makes no mention of sweeps in his paper, is it 
possible that this is conjecture rather than fact? 


1 Folklore, Vol. 60, pp. 217-27; Vol. 63, p. 48. See also Folklore, Vol. 62, 
pp. 383-7, and Notes and Queries, Vol. 195, 1950, pp. 68~70. 
* Folklore, Vol. 12, pp. 395-430. 
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It is pertinent to ask whether the presence of persons with 
blackened faces, and particularly chimney sweeps, has any par- 
ticular significance in association with the May celebrations. Lewis 
Spence* thinks that it has. He is of opinion that the chimney sweeps 
association with the May Day ceremonies is a survival of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, and is closely linked with the cult of Maia, 
whose husband, Vulcan, was the patron of the sweeps of ancient 
Rome. 

On the other hand, the Geese or Guise Dancers, Morris Dancers 
and others who celebrate during May, frequently appear with 
blackened faces. So too do the May dancers in other countries, for 
instance, in the Pyrenees. In all these cases, as Miss Violet Alford 
pointed out in her Pyrenean Festivals (1937), such blackening of the 
face is a disguise, as the Guisers’ name implies. Blackening of the 
face seems to have been used, at least to start with, by those who 
could not get or afford animal masks. ‘This seems to suggest that the 
May dances are perhaps a faint echo of the Dionysian revels, and 
that black or blackened faces have no particular significance as 
such. 

In his Sweep s Luck,‘ published in 1950, G. L. Phillips puts the 
luckiness of sweeps as not much earlier than 1850. Of its possible 
origin he says, ‘One plausible explanation lies in the folk-custom 
observed in many countries in Europe on New Year’s Day of 
cleaning the chimney to entice luck to descend and remain for the 
ensuing twelve months.’ This custom was at one time practised in 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire,® and a parallel custom has been 
recorded from Ontario.* In Canada, if you would be lucky in the 
New Year, clean the house on New Year's Eve, so as to avoid 
carrying over any of the Old Year’s dust. 

The custom of sweeping chimneys on New Year’s Eve seems to 
be only a variant of the notion that Santa Claus comes down the 
chimney on Christmas Eve, and the transfer of the luck to the 
sweeper is easy to understand. Both these ideas spring from the 
legend that St Nicholas tossed three bags of gold through the 
smoke-hole in the roof of a hovel as a dowry for the daughters of 
the house, 

® Minor Traditions of British Mythology, 1948, p. 105. 
* Notes and Queries, Vol. 195, pp. 168—70. 
5 Folklore, Vol. 3. 1892, p. 254. * Ibid., Vol. 24. 1913. p. 221. 
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The gift 
Of Nicholas, which on the maidens he 
Bounteous bestowed, to save their youthful prime 
Unblemished? 

Mr Phillips gives one or two instances of Winter Solstice 
customs in Europe, particularly in Austria, where ‘Sweeps’ Luck’ 
plays an important role. A curious feature associated with the ex- 
amples he gives is the presence of a sucking-pig. In Vienna, in 
1937, the sweeps sold ‘lucky’ coins on 31 December which had 
been specially minted by the Austrian State Mint. On these coins 
a child is depicted riding on a pig. The chimney sweep apprentices 
carried squealing piglets round the restaurants so that lucky hairs 
could be plucked from them. The child-and-pig motif is not con- 
fined to coins, but is also engraved on leather key-ring labels, 
stationary, and charm-bracelets throughout Western Europe. ‘To 
steal a bristle from a chimney sweep’s brush, provided it is of hog 
bristle, provides a lucky amulet also. 

It would seem that the child-and-pig motif is derived from the 
fact that St Nicholas is the patron of children, and it may be only a 
version of the Boy Bishop customs. Boy Bishop coins, (but without 
the pig) have been discovered at St Neots, Huntingdonshire 
(T.L.1860) and at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk (T.L.8564), 
and recently described in Folklore (Vol. 71, 1960, pp. 104-5). 
The Boy Bishop customs seem to be based upon another legend 
relating to this popular saint, arising, according to Sabine Baring- 
Gould’s Lives of the Saints (1914), in a very curious way. 

St Nicholas is said to have persuaded Eustaltius, Governor of 
Myra, to pardon three men condemned to death and imprisoned in 
a tower. In art, the saint was then depicted with this tower, and 
three little men rising from it. By degrees, the tower was cut down 
and the men converted into children. A new legend was then in- 
vented to fit this image. An innkeeper, running short of bacon, cut 
up three little boys and put them in a brine-tub. On hearing of the 
fate of the children, St Nicholas went to the innkeeper, asked for 
the pickle-tub, and ‘at his word, the remains of the butchered 
children came together and the three little pickles stood up alive in 
the tub’.* This legend probably accounts for the presence of piglets 
in the Viennese New Year’s Eve revels. 


? Dante, Purgatory, XX. * See also Folklore, Vol. 44, 1933, P. 45. 
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On the other hand, there are several Winter Solstice customs 
where black is an essential element. The Italian Befana dolls are 
black,* and the belief that the First Foot or Lucky Bird must be a 
black-haired or dark man to bring good luck to the house is well 
known. From Shropshire!® comes the notion that the first person 
to start a new enterprise must be a dark man. In Aberdeenshire, 
the minister was considered a lucky First Foot, but at other times 
‘the lad wi the black coat’ was distinctly unlucky."! In Lancashire, 
the parish clerk of one village was always the First Foot until 1896. 
It was then emphatically decided that his successor ‘must be a dark 
man and not grey’.'*? Many other instances have been recorded of 
preference for a dark or black-haired man as Lucky Bird or First 
Foot, particularly in the Isle of Man, Scotland, and the English 
northern or north-midland counties. 

It has been suggested that this preference goes back to a time 
when ‘the dark-haired race reckoned that the Aryan fair-haired 
were enemies’.* J. A. Macculloch in his Religion of the Ancient 
Celts (1911) says that the Celts believed that they were descended 
from Dispater, the underworld fertility god, a dark divinity. 
Deirdre desired a man with hair as black as the raven.’* The Masai 
of East Africa have a benevolent god named Narok, who is black, 
and tried to do good. En-nanyoki, a red god, is malevolent.’* A 
parallel belief in England and Canada is that red-haired persons 
are most unlucky as First-Footers.'* 

Not only are black-haired or dark people preferred as a First 
Foot, but usually they must bring with them something black, such 
as a piece of coal,'’ or they must stir the fire or bring in wood for 
fuel.'* This would point to a custom connected with winter fire 
ceremonies. 

Some special virtue seems to be attached to black objects, per- 
haps because they resemble or can be used for fuel. Among the 
Balkan Slavs, charcoal is believed to retain the soul of the tree, and 
can be used for various enchantments and for healing.!* Jet, which 
is a hard form of lignite coal, seems to have had talismanic value. 


* Folklore, Vol. 11, 1900, quoting Notes and Queries, 6th series, Vol. 11, p. 409. 
1® Folklore, Vol. 13, 1902, Pp. 430. " Thnd., Vol. 4, 1893, pp. 319-20. 

12 Thid., Vol. 7, 1896, p. go. * Folklore, Vol. 3, 1892, p. 80. 

14 Ibid., Vol. 15, 1904, Pp. 30. 18 Tbid., Vol. 16, 1905, p. 235. 

'* Ibid., Vol. 20, 1909, p. 73. (Durham); Vol. 24, 1913, p. 221 (Ontario). 

7 Ibid., Vol. 3, 1885, p. 282. * Ibid., Vol. 44, 1933, p. 282. 

Ibid., Vol. 27, 1936, p. 51. 
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Among the jewels of Whitby Abbey, founded as the monastery of 
Streonshalh by King Oswy of Northumberland about a.p. 656, 
was a cross made of Whitby jet.*° The Arabs consider jet a favourite 
amulet against the Evil Eye.*! This may be because it is capable of 
taking a high mirror polish and can therefore be used for crystal 
gazing. What are described as polished mirrors of this material 
were recently discovered during archeological excavations at Ancon 
in Peru of a very early and primitive culture.** 

Jet, moreover, was used for making many of the pilgrim sou- 
venirs that were brought back from Santiago de Compostella. 
There are numerous Spanish jet statuettes of St James, and of the 
Virgin Mary, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They 
come from the famous Azabacheria (jet works) at Santiago.* 

These Spanish jet images of the Virgin are not, of course, unique. 
In response to a query by Mr W. Crooke, printed in Notes and 
Queries (gth series, Vol. II, 5 November, 1898), a legion of in- 
stances of black images of the Virgin were cited over the following 
years. Perhaps the most famous is that at the convent of Notre 
Dame des Hermites at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, where even the 
chapel itself is built in black marble.** The instances quoted are 
mostly from France, but black Madonnas are much more common 
in the Eastern Church. Before the Council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 691, portraits of Christ were forbidden to be publicly exhibited. 
Henceforth the Byzantine school predominated in sacred art, and 
still does in the Eastern Church, where portraits of the Virgin or of 
Christ are universally black or dark.** 

Explanations of these dark portraits are various, but the common- 
est notion is that St Luke painted or sculptured them and, par- 
ticularly in Spain, the darker the images, the more sacred they are 
held to be.** Some of those said to be the work of St Luke quote the 
words from Canticles, 1, 5. Some Madonnas hold in their arms a 
child of distinctly negroid appearance, and some are said to have 
been originally portraits of Isis.27 , The Black Madonnas of Bourg- 

*° G. F. Kuntz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones, 1913. 

*! Folklore, Vol. 25, 1914, p. 207 (note). 

*2 G. R. Willey and J. M. Corbett, Early Ancan and Early Supé Culture, 1954. 

** Folklore, Vol. 25, 1914, pp. 209-10; Vol. 26, 1915, p. 409. 

** Notes and Queries, oth series, Vol. II, 3 December, 1898. 

** Dean Farrar, The Life of Christ as Depicted in Art, 1894. 


26 Notes and Queries, oth series, Vol. III, 10 June, 1899. 
*” Notes and Queries, gth series, Vol. II, 12 December, 1898. 
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en-Bress and Chatres in France, and some others, appear to be 
associated with prehistoric remains, for they are said to have been 
found in ‘a Druid’s cave’. Be that as it may, there seems little 
doubt that black is an essential part of their sacredness. 

Mr Crooke in his Legends of Krishna®* mentions several black 
gods and goddesses of purely pagan origin. In India, black gods 
abound; even the name Krishna means Black or the Black One. 
Many sacred stones, such as the Hagi-el-Aswad (the Black Holy 
One), the Black Stone of the Kaaba in Mecca, are black, and are 
widely worshipped throughout Africa and Asia. The ancient gods 
of Central and South America were also black, and today black 
Madonnas are commonplace there. F. T. Elworthy*® gives some 
thirty gods and goddesses of the Ancient World whose images were 
black. Among them may be mentioned Adonis, Apollo, Asteroth, 
Ceres, Dionysius, Hercules, Isis, Jupiter, Osiris, and the famous 
statue of Diana at Ephesus. 

Besides the Black Stone of the Kaaba, Mr Crooke mentions in 
his paper a great number of black stones that have been, or are, 
worshipped as sacred or even as gods themselves. Many such stones 
are, or were, believed to be meteorites, that is, thunderbolts. That 
they should have a sacred aura is understandable. When a meteorite 
fell on the coast of Zanzibar towards the end of last century, the 
German missionaries there could not buy it because the local 
Wanakis tribe thought it was a god. They anointed it with oil, 
clothed it, decked it with pearls, and built a temple round it.*! 

The association between the sky-gods and thunderbolts is well 
known. The sacredness or luck of black-haired or dark men could 
well originate in this association, and from such basic notions the 
luck of the chimney sweep might spring. 

It is perhaps significant that the sacredness or luck described 
above, including that of the chimney sweep, is in every case 
deliberately manufactured in some way. It is not similar to the 
chance meeting of a black cat, or the kindred belief relating to black 
sheep. 

2® Notes and Queries, oth series, Vol. II, 31 December, 1898. 

* Folklore, Vol. 11, 1900, pp. 1-38. 

* The Evil Eye, 1895, p. 195, note 313. 

* H. A. Newton, American Journal of Science, 4th series, Vol. III, 1919, pp. 
1-3. 
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Some Notes 
in an Old Wyresdale Exercise Book 


by F. and T. M. FLETT 


WE recently came across an old arithmetic exercise book written 
about the year 1827 by a schoolboy in Wyresdale.' In 1839 the 
writer of the exercise book, Edward Winder, used two of the 
empty spaces left in his old school book to record a cure for typhus 
fever and a cure for garget in cows.? These ‘cures’ seem to be 
worth reproducing as examples of the homely remedies of this 
period. 


A cure for the typrus (sic) fever Nitreous fumigation® an equal 
quantity of oil of Vitriol and powdered salt Petre. Put in a tea cup and 
heat a pipe stoper and stir it up with it three or four times a day put 
fresh in every 2 Days. January 4th. 1839 


A cure for the garga of a cow or a cut, one ounce of spirits of wine and 
one ounce of vitriol. Put in a pint of A licher it is for a cut or bruise. 
January 4th. 1839. 


The exercise book also contains a variant of the well-known 
‘Thirty days hath September’ which seems worth recording. This 
was written by Edward Winder as part of his lessons in 1827. 


The days are thirty in September 
In April June and in November 
Twenty eight in February alone 
And in each other thirty-one 

But every leap year we assign 

To February twenty-nine. 


We are indebted to the owners of the exercise book, Mr and Mrs 
T. Percy, Caw House, Over-Wyresdale, for permission to repro- 
duce these extracts here. 

? Wyresdale is a little valley some seven miles south-east of Lancaster, on the 
western slopes of the fells which rise to Bowland Forest. 


* Garget in cows is an inflammation of the head, throat, or udder. 
* Presumably there should be a punctuation mark here. 
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Shrove Tuesday Football Match played at 
Atherstone, Warwickshire 


by AUDREY HELLAWELL 


THIs ancient street football game, which is played every Shrove 
Tuesday in Atherstone, was supposed to have originated in a contest 
between the men of Warwickshire and Leicestershire for a bag of 
gold in the reign of King John (a.p. 1199-1216). The main street 
of Atherstone is a continuation of Watling Street which, south of 
the town, is the boundary line between the two Counties, and for 
many generations the match was played annually between the two 
County teams. However, during this century the battle for the ball 
has become more a contest between individuals or gangs, and large 
numbers of men take part. Women and children join in at the 
beginning before the struggle becomes too rough. 

A well-known personality is invited to start the game each year 
by throwing in the large-sized football (similar to a medicine ball) 
to the waiting crowds from a first floor window of the Blue Bell Inn, 
Long Inn (Watling Street). Shops and house windows on the route 
of the game are boarded up beforehand as a protection against pos- 
sible damage during the coming fight. The game begins at three 
o’clock on Shrove Tuesday and finishes at five o’clock. During the 
course of the match the ball is passed up and down certain streets 
in the town and frequently lands in the Coventry Canal at the end. 
After 4.30, and if the players are quick enough, the ball can be 
deflated and smuggled away until five o’clock when the victor 
returns, carrying the leather casing. At night the ball used to be 
blown up again and carried round the town when money was col- 
lected mostly for charity, but this is not done now. 

In more recent years red, white and blue ribbons — the colours 
of the local football team — have been attached to the traditional 
football. ‘This is done by cotton rather than by cord, as serious 
injury to the fingers of the players could occur if the ribbons could 
not be torn off easily. In 1942 a black ribbon was added to the ball 
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in remembrance of a Mr G. Chesshire who died in 1941. The 
Chesshire family won the balls for seven or eight years in succes- 
sion, and since then the Russell family have frequently been the 
victors. 

Once the ball was captured at the beginning of the game. This 
was done by kicking it to the edge of the crowd when an expert 
runner was waiting to carry it out of the town. To avoid this 
happening again in recent years it has been filled with water before 
the game started, which has made it impossible to kick it for more 
than a few yards at a time. The balls are replaced each year so that 
the leather casings and also the coloured ribbons can be retained 
by their respective winners. 

During the last two years the Atherstone Football was filled 
with tobacco and sent out once to France and once to North Africa 
to the troops. 


Folk Life and Tradition 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


‘THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Cornwall keeps watch on its string of Midsummer Eve Beacons. Cornish 


Invocation 


From the Guardian's reporter at Lands End, June 24, 1960, comes 
the news that a ‘pagan tradition’ still burns brightly. The beacons, 
beginning, he says, as pagan rituals, were threatened by the coming of 
Christianity but were adapted to honour the nativity of St John the 
Baptist. Again threatened, but by gangs of youths who have tried to 
light them ahead of time, members of the Federation of Old Cornwall 
Societies mounted guard until they were lit. Two years ago, at St Ives 
someone set fire to the beacon an hour too soon. A team of volunteers, 
which included the mayor, cut fir trees and built another to save the 
tradition from being broken. The beacons, he says, are truly traditional 
in a county traditional to the core. It is still common to find people who 
have never been out of Cornwall. The bonfires are all lit in the same 
way, with the words pronounced in Cornish. After a prayer for the 
benediction of the bonfire, the master of ceremonies chants what may 
be translated as: 


Now set the pyre 

At once on fire, 

Let flame aspire 

In God’s high name! 


The sacrifice of animals is no longer carried out. 

The ashes of last year’s fires were, according to well-established 
custom, used as a foundation. They are preserved in sacks similar to old 
Cornish smugglers’ sacks. A sample of ashes is collected and stored for 
next Midsummer Eve, ‘according to the custom of our forefathers in 
days of old.’ A Lady of the Flowers always casts on the flames wild 
flowers, chosen by the farmers, of good and evil repute. Before burning 
them she says: 
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In one bunch together bound 
Flowers for burning here are found, 
Both good and ill; 

Thousandfold let good seed spring, 
Wicked weeds, fast withering. 


When the bonfires are at their height, young couples jump hand in 
hand through them, says the reporter, in the expectation that they will 
be married before next year’s fires. 


Survival of Troubadours and Trouvéres in Italy. Golden Top Hat as 
Symbol 

‘Our Correspondent’ of The Times of July 15, 1960, queries the text 
books on histories of medieval literature which say that the last of the 
troubadours died in A.D. 1294 and that about the same time the kindred 
art of the trouvéres suddenly disappeared. He says contemporary 
trouvéres no longer live at the court of noblemen, they move from 
village to village, take part in celebrations in honour of patron saints and 
provide amusement and relief to visitors to country fairs. “There are 
about 100 of them, not to mention the amateurs. They have their own 
union and a few days ago they held their third national congress at 
Grazzano Visconti, a village in Emilia.’ There was a poetical contest in 
which the prize was the title of “Troubadour of Italy 1960’ and a golden 
top-hat, ‘symbol of that trade.’ The winner was a Sicilian, of a family 
‘in which the noble art of the trouvére has been exercised since the 13th 
century.’ 

Troubadours may be accompanied by a partner — once a servant 
called joglar — who may provide the musical setting. But oftener it is the 
trouvére who sings, plays and introduces the subject with the aid of 
coloured posters. In an exhibition of posters at Grazzano some were 
centuries old. Modern troubadours are more epic than lyric and more 
often inspired by heroism than love. Subjects fall into two categories, 
some strictly traditional, such as the chanson de geste or more particularly 
the cycle known as the Geste du Roi. A son of the winner at Grazzano, 
also awarded a minor prize, sung of the story of the battle between 
Roland and the Moors. Oftener the stories are from every-day life. A 
favourite is the epic chronicle of the young bandit who defied the Italian 
authorities after the war. Other subjects were the sinking of an Italian 
liner, the death of a popular cyclist champion and more recently the 
dramatic struggle against society by Caryl Chessman. All are recited 
or chanted with a warmth which communicates itself to the audience, 
‘making Roland appear as real as Chessman and Chessman as noble and 
dignified as Roland.’ 
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Futile Wait for End of World 

The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post of July 15, 1960, reported 
from Courmayeur, Italian Alps, the failure of the end of the world which 
had been expected in the Italian Alps, Greece, Crete, Formosa and 
Singapore, on 14 July. Ninety spiritualists had camped upon Mont 
Blanc hoping to escape the upheaval expected at 12.45 G.M.T. It was 
to have been a day of thermo-nuclear war, earth quakes and tidal waves. 
The Sect spent the morning in ‘symphonic meditation’ in their chalets 
then emerged to walk up and down, gazing at the almost cloudless sky. 
Tourists and local inhabitants gathered, watches on wrists. Nothing 
happened. Impatience and embarrassment ensued. After 15 minutes the 
spiritualists withdrew into one of their air-conditioned chalets for an 
‘emergency meeting’. The (Italian) leader of the group (aged 38) on 
being asked what had gone wrong said, ‘I must have been mistaken in 
interpreting the voices I received from the Logos, that is the Supreme 
Authority. They were not prophecies, really, but extremely difficult 
calculations. The failure in my calculations does not prove that the 
studies are outside reality.’ Having food for several days they decided to 
remain up there and regard it as a holiday. ‘Very fitting for my talks 
with the Supreme Authority.’ His final word was ‘Everybody can make 
mistakes, even us. You should be happy we were wrong.’ 

This anticipation was not confined to the waiting group on Mont 
Blanc. Reuter reported that many Greek villagers in the Chalcidice 
peninsula, east of Salonika spent the night in the open, three strong 
earthquakes strengthened their fears. Farmers in Crete were reported 
to have moved to higher ground. In Formosa sacrifices were offered and 
students in Singapore ‘staged a demonstration demanding that the 
world be given another chance’. 


Ghost on Stage Coach reappears at Charity Farm 


The Kent and Sussex Courier of July 22, 1960, tells of what may be the 
reappearance of a ghost, seen some years ago, riding on a stage coach, 
near Charity Farm — now known as the Ferndale Estate. Nearby, at 
Auckland Road, at 12.30 a.m., ‘a Tunbridge Wells shop assistant’ saw, 
from her bed-room window, a dark shape coming round the corner by a 
hairdresser’s shop. ‘It was an old-fashioned stage coach drawn by four 
horses, and there were two people sitting on the top talking to each 
other. I thought I would get my mother to see. Before calling her I 
looked again but it had disappeared.’ The young lady, who described it 
as a dreadful experience, emphasized that she was wide awake at the 
time. 
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In one bunch together bound 
Flowers for burning here are found, 
Both good and ill; 

Thousandfold let good seed spring, 
Wicked weeds, fast withering. 


When the bonfires are at their height, young couples jump hand in 
hand through them, says the reporter, in the expectation that they will 
be married before next year’s fires. 


Survival of Troubadours and Trouvéres in Italy. Golden Top Hat as 
Symbol 

‘Our Correspondent’ of The Times of July 15, 1960, queries the text 
books on histories of medieval literature which say that the last of the 
troubadours died in A.D. 1294 and that about the same time the kindred 
art of the trouvéres suddenly disappeared. He says contemporary 
trouvéres no longer live at the court of noblemen, they move from 
village to village, take part in celebrations in honour of patron saints and 
provide amusement and relief to visitors to country fairs. “There are 
about 100 of them, not to mention the amateurs. They have their own 
union and a few days ago they held their third national congress at 
Grazzano Visconti, a village in Emilia.’ There was a poetical contest in 
which the prize was the title of “Troubadour of Italy 1960’ and a golden 
top-hat, ‘symbol of that trade.’ The winner was a Sicilian, of a family 
‘in which the noble art of the trouvére has been exercised since the 13th 
century.’ 

Troubadours may be accompanied by a partner — once a servant 
called joglar — who may provide the musical setting. But oftener it is the 
trouvére who sings, plays and introduces the subject with the aid of 
coloured posters. In an exhibition of posters at Grazzano some were 
centuries old. Modern troubadours are more epic than lyric and more 
often inspired by heroism than love. Subjects fall into two categories, 
some strictly traditional, such as the chanson de geste or more particularly 
the cycle known as the Geste du Roi. A son of the winner at Grazzano, 
also awarded a minor prize, sung of the story of the battle between 
Roland and the Moors. Oftener the stories are from every-day life. A 
favourite is the epic chronicle of the young bandit who defied the Italian 
authorities after the war. Other subjects were the sinking of an Italian 
liner, the death of a popular cyclist champion and more recently the 
dramatic struggle against society by Caryl Chessman. All are recited 
or chanted with a warmth which communicates itself to the audience, 
‘making Roland appear as real as Chessman and Chessman as noble and 
dignified as Roland.’ 
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Futile Wait for End of World 

The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post of July 15, 1960, reported 
from Courmayeur, Italian Alps, the failure of the end of the world which 
had been expected in the Italian Alps, Greece, Crete, Formosa and 
Singapore, on 14 July. Ninety spiritualists had camped upon Mont 
Blanc hoping to escape the upheaval expected at 12.45 G.M.T. It was 
to have been a day of thermo-nuclear war, earth quakes and tidal waves. 
The Sect spent the morning in ‘symphonic meditation’ in their chalets 
then emerged to walk up and down, gazing at the almost cloudless sky. 
Tourists and local inhabitants gathered, watches on wrists. Nothing 
happened. Impatience and embarrassment ensued. After 15 minutes the 
spiritualists withdrew into one of their air-conditioned chalets for an 
‘emergency meeting’. The (Italian) leader of the group (aged 38) on 
being asked what had gone wrong said, ‘I must have been mistaken in 
interpreting the voices I received from the Logos, that is the Supreme 
Authority. They were not prophecies, really, but extremely difficult 
calculations. The failure in my calculations does not prove that the 
studies are outside reality.’ Having food for several days they decided to 
remain up there and regard it as a holiday. ‘Very fitting for my talks 
with the Supreme Authority.’ His final word was ‘Everybody can make 
mistakes, even us. You should be happy we were wrong.’ 

This anticipation was not confined to the waiting group on Mont 
Blanc. Reuter reported that many Greek villagers in the Chalcidice 
peninsula, east of Salonika spent the night in the open, three strong 
earthquakes strengthened their fears. Farmers in Crete were reported 
to have moved to higher ground. In Formosa sacrifices were offered and 
students in Singapore ‘staged a demonstration demanding that the 
world be given another chance’. 


Ghost on Stage Coach reappears at Charity Farm 

The Kent and Sussex Courier of July 22, 1960, tells of what may be the 
reappearance of a ghost, seen some years ago, riding on a stage coach, 
near Charity Farm — now known as the Ferndale Estate. Nearby, at 
Auckland Road, at 12.30 a.m., ‘a Tunbridge Wells shop assistant’ saw, 
from her bed-room window, a dark shape coming round the corner by a 
hairdresser’s shop. ‘It was an old-fashioned stage coach drawn by four 
horses, and there were two people sitting on the top talking to each 
other. I thought I would get my mother to see. Before calling her I 
looked again but it had disappeared.’ The young lady, who described it 
as a dreadful experience, emphasized that she was wide awake at the 
time. 
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Changing Pattern of South Lancashire ‘Wakes’ 

* “Wakes’’, in South Lancashire dialect’ says the Manchester Corres- 
pondent of The Times, on July 18, 1960, ‘means raise a disturbance or 
demolish anything. Applied to an annual holiday it signifies broadly the 
intention of having a high old time.’ At one time the milltowns stopped 
production in summer for one week’s holiday (unpaid). ‘After a Wakes 
week the pawnshops had most of a town’s possessions even to the 
mangles. But there were 51 weeks of work ahead in which to recover.’ 
Now it is Wakes fortnight (with pay). Some towns have Little Wakes 
also — a few days holiday in the autumn. It says much for the loyalty of 
northerners to things they regard as traditional that Wakes holidays still 
closely resemble the old pattern. Blackpool is still the favourite holiday 
place. Last year 182 trains were provided, 61 went to Blackpool. When 
the Wakes were unpaid, often mill workers remained at home. Some 
who had ‘saved or pawned to advantage took day excursions to seaside 
resorts. They go farther afield now.’ ‘Fledgling teenagers . . . venture to 
Blackpool, to the Isle of Man, to a holiday camp — the girls in pairs, the 
boys in gaggles of half a dozen.’ In 2 or 3 years they are buying ‘package’ 
tours to the Continent, ‘transport and accomodation provided’ — Spain 
and Italy are the most popular destinations. The well-to-do end of the 
mill town finds the most popular holiday sea-cruising. ‘It is probable’, 
says our correspondent ‘that the traditional Wakes Holidays, originally 
of one day's duration, which have now blossomed into 2 weeks, origin- 
ally marked pagan ceremonies.’ The complete town holiday came with 
the steam-powered mill, for it was more practical to close down on a 
Wakes than to run engines under-loaded through absenteeism. Em- 
ployers like this system. “The Wakes mean that my mills can work at full 
blast for 50 weeks of the year and we have the remaining 2 weeks avail- 
able for overhauling.’ The engineers’ repair teams follow the Wakes ‘all 
summer’. Workpeople like the Wakes, as they are not compelled to have 
staggered holidays, and tradespeople like the Wakes as they can put up 
the shutters without losing trade. ‘Northerners’, says our correspondent, 
‘are surprised that the South of England has not borrowed the idea of 
Wakes holidays yet!’ ; 


West Riding, Friday Whit Walks, United Sings and Quickstep Contests 
*The Charm and Dignity of Tradition.’ This heading comes from the 
Saddleworth and Mossley Chronicle, June 17, 1960, over two pages of 
illustrations, with captions, of the big walks on Whit Friday in Saddle- 
worth, Friezland, Dobercross, Friarmere, Greenfield and Uppermill. 
‘For 60 years’ says one caption, under a bannered procession, ‘Mr Alvy 
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Whitehead has been leading Dobercross Congregational Church and 
school down to the united sing in Uppermill.’ Under another big illus- 
tration is “The true spirit of Whit Friday. A happy group of youngsters 
with proud parents behind, raise their voices for the first hymn of the 
day at the united sing in St Chad’s Park’ (Uppermill). Another shows 
Greenfield Methodists’ ‘picturesque ribbon of colour winding through 
the grounds of a local convalescent home’, and another, “This year’s 
wind-swept procession at St Thomas’s, Friarmere, swings down into 
Delph village. The Mayor and Mayoress for Stalybridge and Hyde 
joined in the united sing.’ 

Large crowds attended the Quick-step Brass Band contests at Upper- 
mill, Delph and Greenfield on Whit Friday Evening. (The Quickstep 
is another name for the Quick March, which, in the British Army, is 
108 steps per minute. Oxford Companion to Music. Percy Scholes. 


1944.) 


Traditional Whit Sunday Walks on Y orkshire-Lancashire Border 


From the Saddleworth and Mossley Chronicle of June 11, 1960, comes 
a two-page ardent description of the Annual Whit Walks ‘on one of the 
hottest Whit Sundays in Oldham since the war’. “Thousands’ say the 
headlines ‘swelter in the heatwave Whit walks’ and ‘Colour and Gaiety 
at Annual Walks’ over nine illustrations showing great banners, steadied 
by attendants, blowing in the breeze. Temperatures soared, as, for more 
than two hours the mile-long processions, Freechurch, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic, wound their slow length through the town, St John 
Ambulance men only slightly less busy than the ice-cream sellers. The 
children took the lead. The blues, pinks and whites of their dresses and 
suits brought ‘gasps of admiration’ as spectators pressed against the 
crush barriers. ‘The Free Churches came first along Union Street with 
80-year old Mrs Florence Scoles, on her 6gth walk, in the forefront of 
the local Salvation Army corps. Behind her and the S.A. Citadel Band 
came walkers from nine churches, the Gospel Temperance Mission, 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Church of 
the Nazarene, Independent Methodists and Baptists. Hope Congrega- 
tionalists almost rammed the procession amidships. They advanced up 
Mumps but found the other churches still turning into Yorkshire Street 
and had to wait for 20 minutes. Anglican walkers marked time in 
Horsedge Street as Hope headed up Yorkshire Street. Then came an 
impressive procession from Christ Church, Glodwick, followed by Old- 
ham Parish Church. The young Rose Queen’s attendants brought a 
fresh and charming touch to the hot afternoon with their lemon and 
mauve dresses. Last came the close ranks of the Roman Catholics — 
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from three directions, and it was a family occasion, as some walkers 
pushed prams along the busy route; one carried her baby and the family 
dog trotted at her heels. With the Catholics were the Ukrainian and 
Polish walkers in colourful national costumes, while, helping with the 
banner of the King Street Baptists, was a dignified coloured Jamaica- 
born child of 13. Crowds overflowed from the pavements and banners 
played tricks in the wind. ‘It’s been a wonderful day’, announced the 
veteran Salvation Army walker, ‘I think this year’s walks have been 
better than ever they were.’ 


Letters to the Editor 


From R. L. ‘Tongue 


The following items of folklore may be of some interest in connection 
with recent contributions to Folklore. 

With reference to the Monday Cursing and Protective Ill-Wishing 
mentioned by Martin Puhvel in his paper, New Light on an Old Custom 
(Vol. 71, June 1960), I have within the last twenty years met with 
several instances of these customs. In Shropshire and the western 
counties as far as Devon, the belief still holds that a Monday’s cursing 
is not evil, but clears the air for the rest of the week. An Essex farmer’s 
wife, shocked by the language of one man, was told quite placidly by her 
strict mother-in-law that ‘it’s only a Monday cursing’. 

A Middlesex tag, heard about 1914, ran 


Monday's curse wishes well, 
Tuesday’s curse comes from Hell. 


The second line is still quoted occasionally. A Gloucestershire collector 
heard it said ‘Twas only a bit of Monday cursing and the week went 
well’, 

Of a North Somerset farmer whose cow had met with an accident, it 
was said, ‘He'd carried his Monday cursing over to a Tuesday, and that 
was certain ill-luck.’ In the same county, approval of a hard swearer was 
expressed by ‘’Tis a proper Monday you be seeing about!’ Similarly, an 
excellent farmworker was described as ‘a true Monday-man, swear ‘en 
black in the face ’er ’ood, and zo quiet as a sheep come twelve’. The last 
comment falls into line with the West Somerset Cursing Day (pre-Lent) 
when all farm-workers were free to curse till noon. As, however, all 
Monday Cursing must cease at noon, and dire results followed if the 
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time were overrun, many who knew of the custom preferred not to take 
the risk. 

In Herefordshire, and along the western border counties, there was a 
belief that the more the cattle were sworn at and belittled, the better 
price they would make at market. At a recent Hampshire Horse Show, 
spectators were indignant on hearing one competitor adjured in sten- 
torian tones to ‘Go on then, Tom, break your neck’. As he emerged 
victorious from the competition, they were answered with a smiling 
‘There you are, then!’ This occurred in 1959. ‘Break your neck’ or 
‘spit in your eye’ are often said still to competitors in horse events or 
foot races in Somerset, the second being a doubly magical phrase. 

As recently as 1960, there were many head-shakings locally over the 
brash surmises and publicity in the Press and B.B.C. commenting 
respecting possible British victories in the Olympic Games, ‘Stands to 
reason’, it was said, ‘they couldn’t win after all that.’ 

In Colonel Brown’s letter on ‘What is a Charm?’ (Vol. 71, June 1960) 
I feel that the delightful Wessex ‘charm of nightingales’ should be in- 
cluded. Although a sporting term, like a pride of lions of a gaggle of 
geese, from the point of view of a magical incantation, the Wessex name 
seems most apt. 


From H. A. Lake Barnett 


Mr Pubhvel’s article ‘New light on an old custom’ (Folklore, June 1960, 
pp. 106-8) may be the real explanation of Proverbs 27.14, ‘He that 
blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall 
be counted a curse to him.’ 

Most of us however will continue to cherish it as a biblical injunction 
against 

‘the crime 
Of being bright at breakfast time’ 

and, as such, a justification for the British taciturnity at that meal. 


From J. M. Eltenton 


I am interested in the subtle changes in the meaning of words which 
schoolchildren bring into the language. ‘May I loan your pencil’ , for ‘may 
I borrow your pencil’, I have heard many times in school. Can any of 
your readers give me examples of similar word-changes in other locali- 
ties? 

Although this is not in the same category, I wonder whether little 
children in other towns say, ‘Please, will you cross me over?’ when 
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wanting to cross the road. Here, they usually put a hand in that of the 
grown-up person addressed when asking for the help. 


From Captain Godfrey Fey 

Omens connected with sports and games appear to be very numerous 
still. Within the last few years I have noticed personally, or have been 
told of, several instances of faith in signs of good or bad luck attached 
to particular games. 

To see a black cat before a game is usually lucky, although here and 
there the opposite belief seems to prevail, and unfortunate results have 
been put down to this cause. I have been told that ‘Ranji’ attributed 
several wins for Surrey to the appearance of a black cat. Usually, how- 
ever, the omen does not apply to team games, which is perhaps logical 
since the whole team, presumably, would have to see the animal, and 
to be of one mind concerning it, for the lucky sign to take effect. 

W. G. Grace believed he would not do well if he was an even number 
on the batting list. There are instances known of batsmen on twelve 
refusing an easy single to avoid a score of thirteen. A batsman who 
accidentally puts his pads on the wrong legs will have a poor score, or no 
score at all, and it is also considered unlucky to pick up someone else’s 
bat. A friend told me that he was once out first ball because a cross-eyed 
boy asked him for his autograph just before he went in to bat. Bowlers, 
too, are often annoyed if, when they take their run, the batsman is not 
ready, or if someone walks in front of the sight screen. If they are thus 
forced to restart their run, they will not get a wicket in that over. One 
p.m., that is, the thirteenth hour, is considered unlucky, but I have not 
come across any statistics to prove that it is so. 

A golfer who neglects to remove the paper wrapping from the ball 
before he starts out on a round will play badly. I met a player recently 
who attributed the loss of a match to neglect of this precaution. I have 
known a Rugger ball to be bounced three times for luck before the team 
took the field, and I have also been told that in professional Soccer it is a 
fairly common practice for the ball to be passed between the oldest and 
the youngest player for the same reason. 

Tennis, too, has its superstitions. It is considered unlucky to hold 
three balls in the hand when serving, and there are, of course, the usually 
‘lucky’ rackets, courts, times and days, etc. 

In a village inn in Wiltshire, I was told recently that it is unlucky to 
play darts with women, or even to have them among the spectators. At 
Tinsley Green, a competitor in the Marbles Championship was heard 
to remark that marbles is a man’s game, which may denote a similar 
belief. My only personal experience in support of the tradition was during 
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the last war, when playing hockey against the W.R.N.S. They not only 
beat the male team, but also tripped us up and made rings round us, 
with the most engaging smiles. 

Dice is another sport with many omens. An American Colonel told 
me that if threw a pair of Ones (snake’s eyes) he would have no luck for 
the next three throws. The most famous dicing game, which is still 
banned in several of the American States, revolves round the figure 
Seven. 

Probably all these supersitions have a psychological explanation. If a 
player is inclined to look for, and believe in omens, any bad luck sign he 
observes beforehand might be sufficient to put him off his stroke and 
make him play badly. Or the explanation may lie in a subconscious 
refusal to accept the unpleasant fact that one’s opponent is just a little 
better than oneself. 


From Paul Chester 
A reference in Folklore (Vol. 71, March 1960, p. 57) to the belief that it 


is unlucky to bring snowdrops indoors has reminded me of some other 
flowers which bear the same evil reputation in various parts of 
England. 

The idea that white may in a house brings misfortune, or even death, 
is still very common, and in fact, this lovely flower is very rarely seen 
indoors. In the Welsh Border counties, the same superstition is often 
applied to meadowsweet, and also to blossoming branches of blackthorn. 
The latter plant might have been expected to be fortunate in that area, 
since by tradition it is holy and, like the Holy Thorn, blooms at midnight 
on Old Christmas Eve. 

In the Midlands, lilac, especially the white variety, is sometimes 
regarded as a death omen. Florists have been known to advise their 
customers against it, if they know that it is intended as a gift for someone 
who is ill, either at home or in hospital. Some people dislike lilies for the 
same reason, refusing them house-room on the grounds that they are 
associated with funerals. Since they also figure prominently at weddings, 
and in the Easter decorations of churches, this would seem to be more of 
a rationalization than a true explanation. 

Bean-blossoms are not usually found in houses, but they have a bad 
reputation among miners, especially in the colliery districts of the north 
and the midlands. It is sometimes said that accidents in the pit occur 
more frequently when they are in bloom than at any other time. Fox- 
gloves, traditionally fairy plants, are often found in English houses, but 
in Scotland it is unlucky to bring them indoors, or to take them on 
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board a ship. In some parts of Oxfordshire, poppies are avoided for the 
same reason, though I have not come across this belief elsewhere. 

Some Spring flowers, like violets, primroses, and snowdrops, are 
unlucky to poultry or young stock if they are brought home in small 
quantities. Less than a dozen primroses in a bunch will cause the hens 
to lay or hatch only as many eggs as there are blossoms. A single snow- 
drop, especially if it be the first seen in Spring, is a death omen for some- 
one living in the house. This belief exits in many parts of England, and 
in some areas, it applies also to any quantity brought in, large or 
small. 

It will be noticed that some of these unlucky flowers are white, which 
is often an ominous colour in superstition, some have hanging heads, 
typifying grief, and others are strongly-scented. An old tradition, run- 
ning back to early times, says that the souls of the dead dwell in dowers 
with heavy scents, and consequently such flowers are dangerous to the 
living. This would perhaps account for the superstitious prejudice 
against such innocent-seeming blooms as meadowsweet, lilies, lilac and 
thyme, and particularly for the curious tradition of the bean-blossom 
which has been associated with death since at least as far back as Roman 
times. 


From G. B. Gardner 


In the December 1959 issue of Folklore there is a very interesting article 
by K. M. Briggs on The Fairy Economy, in which mention is made of the 
use of silver bullets and knives against witches. Now, the belief in silver 
bullets must date from a fairly recent time when firearms were already 
in common use. Can any one tell me when this belief became common? 
Was there a belief in silver arrows before that, and if so, where is it 
mentioned? Also, can any one tell me of any mention of the use of 
silver knives? I have only seen two silver bullets; can any one say where 
some are to be seen? 


From L. Jones 


In Folklore, (Vol. 71, p. 54-5), two letters from The Times concerning 
the custom of throwing boaters into the river at the King’s School and 
the Alice Ottley School in Worcester are reproduced. The concluding 
letters in the correspondence seem to have been overlooked. These 
letters, from the Headmaster and Headmistress of the schools, denied 
that there was any such ceremony or tradition. 

My elder daughter was a pupil at the Alice Ottley School from 1934 
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to 1947 and, as head of the school when she left, would surely have taken 
part in such a ceremony if it existed. The girls of this school have never at 
any time worn ‘boaters’. The whole incident seems to have arisen in the 
fertile imagination of a press reporter. 


From Cicely Botley 


Can any reader of Folklore help me in the following matter? In Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend, in the passage describing the Angels of the 
Seven Planets, he makes Zobiachel say: 


The Planet Jupiter is mine... 
He is the High Priest of the Dove 
And sends from his great throne above 
Justice that shall atone! 


What is the allusion to the Dove? It is, of course, well known that the 
Rod of Equity and Mercy in the Regalia is surmounted by a dove. 


Reviews and Notices 


RuraL Communities. By Davip Jenkins, EMrys Jones, T. 
Jones Hucues and Treror M. Owen. Edited by Elwyn Davies and 
Alwyn D. Rees. 


WE have here four competently written studies of Welsh-speaking com- 
munities. The authors deal in varying degree with farming, fishing and 
trade, but the life of these communities centres in the chapels, and these 
receive most attention. In the Welsh-speaking parts of Wales the epis- 
copal church plays a minor part, the principal denominations being the 
Calvinistic Methodists, the Congregationalists and the Wesleyans. 
There is rivalry between the sects, chiefly at elections, but interest in 
doctrinal differences has mostly been lost. Adherence goes by local or 
family tradition, and the rule is that in mixed marriages the wife follows 
her husband. The general features are similar to those of nonconformity 
elsewhere, especially in its strict sabbatarianism, but Mr Owen noted 
differences between the Calvinism of Merionethshire and that of the 
Hebrides. 

After citing some Cardiganshire ‘traditions’ Mr Jenkins goes on — 
‘Contrasting with the “remembering” of such quite fictitious “‘tradi- 
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tions” is the forgetting of facts about the locality and its people which 
until recently were still known. The names of farms and the forms of 
place names are lost from folk memory while forms that never existed 
are “remembered”’.’ It will, one hopes, one day come to be generally 
realized that folk memory as a source of history is worthless. 

RAGLAN 


FOLKLORE-SONGS OF THE UNITED States. By DoroTHea Dix LAWRENCE 
and Water L. Rosemont. The Dorothea Dix Lawrence Folklore 
Society, U.S.A., 1959. 

106 songs, ‘words and music collected by Dorothea Dix Lawrence, 

words and music arranged by Walter L. Rosemont, A.S.C.A.P.’ The 

volume consists mainly of familiar songs — Home on the Range, Frankie 
and Fohnny, Jesse James, Betsy of Pike, Shortnin’ Bread, The Old Grey 

Mare She Ain't What She Used to Be — all in standard versions. One 

wonders what is the force of the word ‘collected’ here? Also among the 

items of American musical folklore are such pieces as Funiculi Funicula 
and Annie Laurie, unaltered by oral transmission. The melodies are 
piano set, with guitar chords indicated. The texts are scanty; often no 
more than the first stanza is given (even Frankie and Johnny is treated so). 

The songs are provided with brief notes, not always relevant or informa- 

tive — though it may be news to some that ‘the Czechoslovakians and 

the Yugoslavs so closely resemble each other that it is difficult for an 
outsider to tell them apart’, and that ‘much of the folk music 
from Czechoslovakia...has an oriental flavour’. An ingenuous 
compilation. 

A. L. Lioyp 


Korean Folklore Studies Series, 1-2. “TH Survey oF Korean Krres’ 
(170 p.) and ‘A Stupy or THE Mask PLay or Ha-Hor’ (100 p.). By 
Cuor Sanc-Su, Published by the Korea Books Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd, of Seoul. 


How delightful for folklore lovers to meet in the world of literature so 
interesting a personage as Mr Choe Sang-Su, the author of these two 
books which are printed in both English and Korean, rarely seen in this 
country. Mr Choe, the President of the Korean Folklore Society, plans 
the books to be the first two of a series of eleven studies of Korean folk- 
lore. Both are well published, easy to handle and though there are a 
number of printing errors one reads the volumes with admiration re- 
membering the bitter strife through which Korea has struggled during 
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the past quarter of a century. With a research student's thoroughness 
the author seeks to trace and corroborate all his findings. 

Kite flying is as popular a pastime in Eastern Asia as football is in this 
country and here we have the history of what is a Korean national sport, 
a description of seventy kinds of kites and of how thay are made; the 
manoeuvring of the flier to get his kite to windward so as to defeat his 
enemy, the artifices for the cutting of an opponent’s kite string, the subtle 
way in which the string is stiffened with a mixture of glue and crushed 
glass or porcelain — all are described. The mask play of Ha-hoe, break- 
ing new ground, reveals to the Western world how ancient masked 
miming is in Korea and how actors, musicians, dances and costumes all 
combine to keep alive for hundreds of years injustices suffered by the 
common people. Both volumes are illustrated with photographs, and 
that on kites gives colourful illustrations of the bewildering variety of 
kites that of old gave pleasure to emperors and nowadays entertain 
presidents. 

W. H. Hupsperu 


Le Fo_kLore pu Lancuepoc. Contributions au Folklore des Provinces 
de France. Vol. V1. By CLAUDE Sk1GNOLLE, Paris, 1960. 


‘Tuts volume, part of the above series, in some measure completes the 
work of Arnold Van Gennep; Cérémonies cycliques et Saisonniéres, do 
not therefore appear. This is a severe loss to this volume. Following 
Van Gennep’s plan it begins with birth, baptism, a few baptismal songs 
(words only) greeting songs and presents. 

The author writes in the past tense which is frequently unnecessary 
and indeed incorrect, of pilgrimages to child-giving Virgins as well as to 
fertility stones, symbolic bolts on certain Church doors, small magic 
such as putting the skin of a ewe which has had lambs on the would-be 
mother’s head, and other doings of sterile women. We then go to mar- 
riage customs and here I recognize how wide-spread are those I know 
in Pyrenees and the surrounding regions; the presenting of other girls 
when the bridegroom’s friends arrive at the door until the bride herself 
is found; the hostility to a ‘foreign’ bridegroom; the ancient custom of 
‘sowing greenery’, (p. 109) here wrongly applied to a jilted girl. The 
Roste as Pyreneans call it with its disgusting variants in a pot de chambre, 
is still brought to the embarrassed couple, sometimes with the accor- 
deonist playing it in. 

A fairly complete account of funeral customs again links with Pyrenean 
regions, and pleureuses and mourners still practise their ‘cris de 
sauvages’ according to one witness, ‘bawling’ and ‘shrill falsetto’ ac- 
cording to others. ‘This is far from the improvised poems of the cele- 
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brated Marie Blanc from the Pyrenean valley of Ossau. The family also 
calls to the dead person as in the mountains to the south (p. 179). 

Sorcery has a short chapter with an up-to-date application by a mother 
who wore her chemise inside out during her daughter’s General Certifi- 
cate examination, but otherwise not of great value except for the langue 
d’oc word Mase for a sorcerer. I feel that our countryfolk believe more 
seriously in their carefully hidden witchcraft than do these people 
beneath a southern sun. The last chapter tells us — again but a little — 
of the allied world of wise women, healing and folk medicine. 

The lack of an index added to the absence of seasonal and cyclic feasts 
unfortunately prevents this careful study from entering into the first 
class of folklore records. Possibly a second volume from the region will 
provide the index. 

ALFORD 


‘THE Horse in THE Furrow. By GrorGe Ewart Evans. Illustrated by 

C. F. Tunnicliffe. Faber and Faber, 1960. Pp. 292. 25s. 
Tus delightful book by the author of Ask The Fellows Who Cut the Hay 
(1956) deals with the horses and horsemen who worked on the farms of 
East Anglia in the not very far-off days when the horse was the centre of 
the corn-husbandry of that district. It gives a full account, not only of 
the horse itself and its history, but also of the human beings connected 
with it, their work and their wages, their dress, sayings and weather- 
rhymes, and some of their beliefs. The rhythm of the horseman’s year, 
methods of cultivation, types of ploughs and horse-gear, are all described 
together with the work of blacksmiths and harness-makers, herbal 
remedies used for horses, horse-brasses, and other ornaments. There is 
an extremely interesting section dealing with the Biddell family, who 
farmed largely in Suffolk, including extracts from Arthur Biddell’s 
accounts, and his day and work books in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

All this is fascinating to any reader who has even a slight interest in 
old farming life, but it is the last section of the book which makes it 
specially valuable for folklorists. In this, the author deals with those 
curious methods of horse-control used by the Whisperers, the members 
of the Society of the Horseman’s Word, and the Toadmen. The Horse- 
man’s Word is often supposed to be mainly a Scottish charm, but Mr 
Evans shows here that it was well known in East Anglia even in the 
present century. Only a few possessed the secret, but that some did so, 
and used the powers conveyed by it, seems to have been widely con- 
ceded. In his search for information on the subject, Mr Evans acquired 
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many curious items of knowledge, and was told of several well-attested 
instances of the use of the charm. Readers will discover that he has his 
own very interesting theories concerning it. He also gives a full account 
of the old frog-bone ritual, with some additional details which are not 
widely known, and some other items of horsemen’s folklore. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe, and has a 
useful Index, and a short Bibliography. 

CuristINa HOLE 


Nits VON HorsTEN. Pors OCH ANDRA HUMLEERSATTNINGAR OCH OL- 
KRYDDOR I ALDRE TIDER. Pp. 208-21, English summary: Bog myrtle 
(Myrica gale) and other substitutes for hops in former times. 
Uppsala, 1960. 

Tuis is largely Scandinavian material: Linnaeus mentions many sub- 

stitutes for hops which were used by the rural population. But the 

author tells us that the use of bog myrtle for brewing in the British Isles 
was known as long ago as 1471, since it was forbidden in a document of 
that year. Ale-spices occur in Piers Plowman (pepper, etc.) and in the 

Canterbury Tales. 

The use of heather in Scotland for brewing ale or beer is discussed, 
also the addition — possibly with a magical meaning — of spruce cones 
and pine sprouts to beer when it fails to ferment, in the Kalevala. 

W.B. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA DEL FOLKLORE PeRuANOo. Instituto Panamericano del 
Comision de Historia de la Publicaciones del Comite de Folklore-1. 
Moxico, 1960. Pp. 186. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of 1809 entries relating to Peru. Section 2 (Literatura 

oral) deals with folksongs and myths, section 6 with religion and magic, 

section 7 with festivals, and section 9 with folk medicine. The whole is 


covered by an author and a subject index. 
W.B. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
AGRICULTURAL History Review, vol. 7, part 1, 1959: Plough Rituals in 
England and Scotland, by Thomas Davidson, pp. 27-37. 


AMATEUR HisToRIAN, THE, vol. 4, no. 7: Agricultural Words and 
Phrases, by T. V. Teversham, pp. 293-5: When They Celebrated 
May-Day, by E. O. Hoppé, pp. 297-9. 
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CHESHIRE HisTORIAN, THE, no. 10: The Cheshire Cats, by J. E. Gordon 
Cartlidge, pp. 45-8. 


CHesHire Lire, vol. 25, no. 6: Marling the Ground, by N. F. Ellison, 
P- 43; no. 10: Pins and Needles, by Geoffrey Wills, p. 71; vol. 26, 
no. 5: A Spring of the True Thorn, by N. F. Ellison, p. 51. 


ComING Events IN Britain (The British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion), October 1959: The Pitt-Rivers Collection, by Jane Olivier, p. 
28; December, 1959: Haunted Houses, by Margaret Brentnall, pp. 
13-15; April, 1960: The Midgeley Pace Egg Play, by A. Gaunt, 
p. 21; May, 1960: The Furry Dance at Helston, by E. M. Cummack, 
PP- 13, 15- 


Country Lire, vol. 125, no. 3253: Fairy Stones in the Hebrides, by 
Seton Gordon, p. 1147; no. 3255: Curious Right of Way, letter, 
p. 1269; vol. 126, no. 3274: Origin of the Christmas Card, by Sylvia 
Groves, pp. 1006-8; Christmas in the Belfry, by Clifford Morsley, 
p. 1019. 


CoUNTRYMAN, THE, vol. 56, no. 2, Summer, 1959: The Dorsetshire 
Labourer, by Thomas Hardy, pp. 270-5; Rescuing the Past, by John 
Higgs, pp. 339-43; Lace Bobbins, letter, p. 361; vol. 57, no. 1, 
Spring, 1960: Decorated Doorsteps, letter, pp. 161-5; Madonna Lily 
Cure, letter, p. 167; Rescuing the Past, by John Higgs, pp. 150-2. 


Gwerin, vol. II, no. 1: Cattle-Milking Charms & Amulets, by T. 
Davidson, pp. 22-37, A German Account of Life in Wales in 1856, by 
Keith Spalding, pp. 38-43: no. 2. Yeoman’s English, by W. J. 
Gruffyd, pp. 53-7: no. 3, The Study of Folk Life, by Iorwerth C. 
Peate, pp. 97-109: A Curious Letter, by D. Parry-Jones, pp. 137-9: 
no. 4, An Anglesey Death Rite, by F. Price Jones, p. 176. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, vol. 133, 
no. 1, Charms and Amulets in Animal Diseases, by Thomas Davidson, 
pp. 67-74. 

JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL COMMONWEALTH Society, vol. 3. (New Series), 
no. 2: City Traditions, by Sir Harold Gillett, pp. 66-9. 

LisTENER, THE, vol. 61, no. 1574: The Rain-maker, by Darrell Bates, 
Pp- 933-4; vol. 62, no. 1591, The Giant-Killer of Lynn, by Victor 
Allan, p. 474; vol. 63, no. 1622: Witchcraft in the Cotswolds, by 
Bill Hartley, p. 746. 


Rurat Lire, vol. 4, no. 2: The Village Wiseman, by Thomas Davidson, 
pp. 13-18. 
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SuFFOLK Review, Tue, vol. 2, no. 2: Music in the Village, by Walter 
Tye, pp. 44-7: no. 3, Youthful Memories of My Life in a Suffolk 
Village, by Bessie Harvey, pp. 73-7: The Hempen Cloth Industry in 
Suffolk, by Margaret Meek, pp. 82-5. 


Sunpay Times, 25 October, 1959: Skinch, Scribs and Fainites, by Iona 
and Peter Opie; 1 November, 1959: Letters concerning the above. 


Tue Times, 2 June, 1959: An Ancient Craft (Hurdles); g October, 
1959: Friendly Society; 31 October, 1959: Guising at Hallowe’en: 
4 December, 1959: ‘A-Clemmensing’, letter; 12 May, 1960, Heredi- 
tary Memory: 3 June, 1960: Peasant Poetry of England; 4 June, 
1960: Ritual Dancers on Hot Coals. 
CHRISTINA HOLE 


Folklore Notes 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL 


Tue International Folk Music Council will hold its Fourteenth Annual 
Conference from 28 August to 3 September, 1961, at Quebec, by invita- 
tion of the Rector of the Université Laval and the Canadian Folk Music 
Society. 

The main themes of the Conference will be: 

1. Comparisons between the folk musics (including dance) of the 
various national and racial groups of the Americas and the folk 
muscis of their respective homelands. 

2. The present state of Amerindian folk music. 

3. Folk musical instruments of the Americas. 

Readers of Folklore and others who would like further information 
about this Conference are asked to communicate with the Secretary of 
the International Folk Music Council, 35 Princess Court, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 
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13 January 1960 


A JOINT meeting of the Folk-Lore Society and the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society was held at University College London on Wednes- 
day, 13 January, at 7.30 p.m.; the President, Sir Arthur Waugh, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the election by the Council of the following new members was reported : 
Prof. W. D. Hand (U.S.A.), Miss V. Hidde, Miss E. Porges, Mr J. D. 
Pearson, Mr R. Barnes, Mr P. M. Horner. 

Apaper was read by Miss Maud Karpeles entitled ‘Collecting folk- 
songs with Cecil Sharp’. Miss Karpeles spoke about Cecil Sharp’s work 
in the collection of English and Anglo-American folksongs. Cecil Sharp 
was not the first in the field, but in volume his work far outstripped that 
of his predecessors. He noted altogether nearly 5000 tunes, of which 
about one-third were from the Southern Appalachian Mountains of 
America. Miss Karpeles, who had assisted Cecil Sharp, spoke of his 
methods and his relations with his informants. She gave a first-hand 
description of the people in the Southern Appalachians and of their 
mode of life some forty years ago, before modern civilization had 
reached them, and compared it with what she had found in more recent 
visits. 

The paper was illustrated by recordings, and was followed by ques- 
tions and a discussion. A vote of thanks was moved by Mr Douglas 
Kennedy, Director of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, and 
seconded by Sir Arthur Waugh. 


17 February 1960 


(Ow1nc to the threat of a railway strike it was found necessary to post- 
pone the meeting arranged for the 17 February. The lecture which was 
announced for this date will be given during the next Session.) 


82ND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue 82nd Annual General Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was held at 
University College London, on Wednesday, 16 March, at 7.30.p.m., the 
President, Sir Arthur Waugh, in the chair. 
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The minutes of the previous Annual General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Report of the Council and the Balance Sheet were 
adopted. The meeting then proceeded to the election of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Officers and Council. The following persons, having 
been duly nominated by the Council, were elected, no objections or 
further nominations having been made: 

As President: Sir Arthur Waugh, K.C.LE., C.S.1., M.A. 

As Vice-Presidents: Miss Sona Rosa Burstein, M.A.; Professor H. J. 
Fleure, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Professor S. H. Hooke, M.A., 
D.D., F.S.A.; Professor J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc.; The Rev. 
Professor E. O. James, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Ph.D., F.S.A.; Miss 
Margaret A. Murray, D.Lit., F.S.A. (Scot.); L. F. Newman, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.L-C.; Lord Raglan, F.S.A.; Professor H. J. Rose, M.A., 
F.B.A. 

As Members of Council: A. A. Baké, D.Litt.; J. Berry, Ph.D.; Miss 
B. M. Blackwood, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.A.; Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., 
F.L.A.; Miss K. M. Briggs, Ph.D.; Miss Theo Brown; Miss Estella 
Canziani, R.B.A.; Mrs H. R. Ellis Davidson, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.; 
G. B. Gardner, M.A., Ph.D.; Alex Helm; Miss Maud Karpeles; 
Douglas N. Kennedy, O.B.E.; Miss E. F, Coote Lake, A.R.M.S.; Pro- 
fessor J. N. Mavrogordato, M.A.; Peter Opie; R. U. Sayce, M.A., M.Sc. 

As Hon. Secretary: C. S. Mundy, B.A. 

As Hon. Treasurer: Mrs H. A. Lake Barnett, B.Sc.(Econ.). 

As Hon. Auditor: L. Dudley Morse, F.C.A. 

As Hon. Librarian: Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A. 

As Hon. Editor of ‘Folklore’—Miss Christina Hole. 

The President then presented the Harold Coote Lake Medal for Folk- 
lore Research to Mr and Mrs Peter Opie. The award was made ‘to Iona 
and Peter Opie, for their distinguished work in the field of English folk- 
lore’. This was the fifth occasion on which the Coote Lake Medal had 
been awarded. It was greeted with great acclamation. 

This was followed by the Presidential Address. Sir Arthur Waugh 
had chosen as his subject “The folklore of the merfolk’, and his paper 
was illustrated by epidiascope projections. After questions and a lively 
discussion Miss S. R. Burstein proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, and the meeting closed at 9 p.m. 


13 April 1960 
A MeetiNG of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 13 April, at 7.30 p.m.; the President, Sir Arthur 
Waugh, in the chair. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the election of the following new members by the Council was reported: 
Mr M. Llewellyn Smith, Dr H. W. F. Saggs, Dr Dafydd Evans, Dr 
E. C. Cawte, Dr Bawden. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr G., V. Speaight, entitled “The develop- 
ment of the Punch and Judy Show’. It was illustrated by epidiascope 
projections, 

Mr Speaight explained that puppet shows were not ordinarily per- 
formed by the ‘folk’; they were devised for the ‘folk’, and were essentially 
popular entertainments. They existed in ancient Greece. In medieval 
England there were shows like our Punch and Judy, but the character 
Punch himself did not reach England till 1662, from Italy via France. 
He absorbed many of the characteristics of the English stage clown. 
This form of entertainment died out at the end of the eighteenth 
century, though Punch survived as a glove puppet, performing in the 
streets. The present form of the Punch and Judy show dates from the 
early nineteenth century. It flourished in Victorian England. It is still 
vigorous and popular at the seaside, and seems in no danger of dying out. 

The lecture was followed by questions and a discussion. 


18 May 1960 


A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 18 May, at 7.30 p.m.; the President, Sir Arthur 
Waugh, in the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed, and the election of the following new member by the 
Council was announced: Maj. F. A. C. Boothby. 

A paper was read by Dr J. Berry, entitled ‘West African folklore’. It 
was followed by questions and a discussion, and the meeting concluded 
at 9 p.m. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
October 19, 1960: 
Tribal Life in Nepal (Illustrated by Colour Films) 
PROFESSOR C. VON FUERER HAIMENDORF 
November 16, 1960: 
Winter Bonfires (Illustrated by Epidiascope) 
Miss Curistina HOLE 
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